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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 
‘Ke PICTURES intended for Exhibition and 


og season thust be sent to the Gallery, for the 
rs pe on Monday, the 12th, or Tuesday, the 
wi ‘omg and the SCULPTURE on ‘Wednesday, the 
ua, Saves the hours of Ten in the morning and Five in the 
Portraits, Drawings in Water-colours, and Architec- 
tural Drawings are inadmissible ; and no Picture or other Work 
of Art will be received which has already been publicly exhibited. 
By Order of the Committee, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 








NOW OPEN. 


i 4 FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE ee SOCIETY, at the GALLERY, 
5, PALL MALL EA 
agappiet in oes , One Shilling, in the Evening, 
Six ixpence. 


A®CHITECTURAL EXHIBITION and 
COLLECTION of BUILDING MATERIALS and IN- 
VENTIONS, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, open from 9 till dusk. 
First og vie Tuesday, January 6th, by Professor Donaldson, 
“On th of Rome.”—Admission One 
Shilling. or by Season Tickets at all times and to all the Lectures, 


Half-a Crown, 
JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.A. 
JAMES EDMESTON, Jun. 


GOePTURAL MUSEUM, ST. MARTIN’S 


HALL, LONG ACRE. 


The INAUGURAL LECTURE will be delivered on THURS- 
DAY, the 8th of January, 1857, at 8 o'clock p.«., by Col. Sir 
HENRY RAWLINSON, K.C.B. Subject: RECENT ORIEN: 
TAL DISCOVERIES, IN THEIR RELATION TO THE 
BIBLE. 





8. } Hon. Secs. 





Tickets—Reserved Seats, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. 6d.; Area, ls.; may 
be had of the Secretary, at St. Martin’s Hall. 


ECTURES TO WORKING MEN.—The 


following Courses of Lectures will be delivered in the 
Byenings during the present Session, in the Theatre of the 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, JERMYN STREET:— 
1. ON NATURAL HISTORY. By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
& * a GEOLOGY. By A. C. RAMSAY, F.R.S 
IN APPLIED MECHANICS. By ROBERT WILLIS, 
ial F.R.8. 
First Course of Six Lectures ON THE MEANING 4&7 





COLLECTION OF FOSSILS, will commu on 


‘USE OF THE 
MONDAY, the 12th of January, at 8 o'clock P. M., and wil be 
continued on each succeeding Monday at the same hour. 

; of 


Tur Excerpinery Cuorce, VALUABLE, AND ELEGANT LipRary OF 
Witium Berry, Esq. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL BY AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, 
14th of JANUARY, 1857, and Three following Days, at One 
o’clock precisely, the EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE, VALUABLE, 
AND ELEGANT LIBRARY of WILLIAM BERRY, Esq., com- 
prising the First Four Folios of the Works of Shakespeare, and 
some early Quarto Editions; also the Cup, formed from a portion 
orthe Mulberry Tree, being the identical one used by Garrick at 
the celebration of the Jubilee; Illuminated Missals and Hore, 
Early Voyages and Travels, some of the rarest English Chronicles, 
Beautiful Pictorial Works and Books of Prints, the chief produc- 
tions of the best Authors in Standard Literature, together with 
some Interesting Autograph Letters, the whole in exquisite con- 
tion, the bindings chiefly by Hayday, in his best manner. 
May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had: if in 
the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 
dé: LILLY respectfully begs to announce that 
he has removed his EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE 
STOCK, consisting of upwards of 50,000 Volumes of the RAREST 
AND MOST CURIOUS AND USEFUL BOOKS in various Lan- 
guages and all classes of Literature, including SPLENDID 
BOOKS OF PRINTS and ILLUSTRATED WORKS, BEAUTI- 
FULLY ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS UPON VELL UM, 
&c. &c., to very commodious Premises, situate 15, BEDFORD 
STREET (opposite Henrietta Street), Covent Garden, London. 
*.* Descriptive C: wi ical Notes, may be 
had; gratis upon application, and at the expense of a single postage 


in the country. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 

of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 

The January number contains :— 
E. M. WARD, ESQ. R.A. 
Already published :— 

a 1. containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R&.S., &c. 
No. 2 


The Right. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
No. 3. oe “on STEPHENSON, Esq., M:P., F.R.S., 
No. 4, 


J. A. ROEBUOK, Esq., M-P., F.R.S., &c. 
} No. s. sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart, D.C.L., V.-P.B.S., &e. 
No. 6. 


A 
No. 7. WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P, 
wo, 8. PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.BS. 


_. Maul and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street; David 
Bogue, 8€, Fleet Street, and ail Book and Printsellers. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


h Bibli 





In course of publication, price i ands a Series of 


»” 








ite Second Course will be dafter the i 
’ Tickets are obtainable by Working Men only, uyon payment of 
& Registration Fee of 6d. for the Course of Six Leures, 
Those for the First Course will be issued on and after Monday, 
_ the Sth, from Ten to Four o'clock. 


TRENHAM REEIS, Registrar. 
Qaemon COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 


Hants.—The Course of instruction embracis- Mathematics, 
Netaral Philosophy, Theoretic and Praetical Chenistry, English, 
» Foreign Languages, Practical Geodesy, Drawing, and 
The position Of the Establishment is leathful, and its 
tages various and unusual. The Princip) is assisted by 
Ten Resident Masters. 
Attention is invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on 
ion. The First Session of 1857 will canmence on the 

22nd of January. 


Eee OF PRIVILECES FOR 








TRANSMITTING THROUGH THE P(ST PRINTED 
‘APERS ADDRESSED TO FRANCE, &c. 

On the Ist January next, and thenceforward, the Regulations 
ee, 2a ene a ree sa to Frace or Algeria, 
iny of the Frenc ces in Turkey, Syria or it, will 
fo ogni follows :— sige —" 

in Papers may be in any binding mounting, or 
covering, whether such binding, &c., be loose @ attached’ In 
bea case of Prints or Maps, rollers or cases may aciompany them ; 
» Whether of Paper or otherwise, miy be sent with 

= we ogee oe Papers. 

Packet must, however, exceed the dimensin 8 inch 
‘da length, width, or depth. ” se, sep 


for 
Odgers remain in rheall 





the t ion of these Printed 
and the privileges above specified 


PJ not ay to other Foreign Countries, the correspondence of 


warded through France. 
Po fe Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, at whith France main- 
ffices, are—Alexandria, Alexandretts, Beyrout, Con- 


» Dardanelles, Gallipoli, Jaffa, Latakia Mersina, 
Bong ‘Rhodes, Omyren, Tripoli in Syria. ' 
: By Command of the Postmaster Genera 


* ROWLAND ST 8 e 
_ General Post Office, 26th Dec., 1856. oe 


_ OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON. —Establishea A.D. 1844. 
» Parties —— . pl vata MONEY are requested to 
of the OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses 
hd Porms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 
5 PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


iE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. C€T. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
blisher’s by the 3rd, and BILLS for insertion 


Street, London, Dec. 31, 1856. 








NSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
Regent Street. The untouched Photographs of Mr. Herbert 
Watkins are as remarkable for their agreeable fidelity to naturé 
as for their brilliancy of production and their economy of cost. 
Price 5s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. The Glass Room is on the first floor. 


INERALOGY AND GEOLOGY.—Practi- 

cal Instruction is given in these interesting branches of 

science, illustrated by an Extensive Collection of Minerals, Rocks, 

Fossils, Geological Models, Sections, &c., by Mr. Tennant, F.G.S., 
Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand. 


INERALS, SHELLS, and FOSSILS.— 

A Very extensive Assortment of the above has just been 

reeeived by Mx. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, 
LONDON. 

Mr. TENNANT arranges Elementary Collections at 2,5, 10, 20, 
50, to 100 Guineas each, which will greatly facilitate the interest- 
ing study of Mineralogy, Conchology, and Geology. 

PR. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in * Mineralogy and 
ecology. 


He AQUARIUM, MARINE and FRESH 


WATER.—The Largest, Best, and: most varied Sale Stock 
in the World of Living Marine Animalsand Sea-weeds, comprising 
upwards of Ten Thousand Specimens, including more than 200 
Species, exclusively contributed from the richest spots of the 
British Coast, thoroughly acclimated in Thirty Large Plate Glass 
Tanks, aggregating Eight Hundred Gallons of Sea-Water. Mr. 
W. ALFORD LLOYD has removed from St. John Street Road to 
more commodious and specially arranged premises as under. A 
detailed List on application. Every variety of the requisite 
Apparatus. All the Books on the subject. The most delicate 
organizations packed to go any distance. A long course of expe- 
riments has at length so perfected ARTIFICIAL SEA-WATER 
that it is analytically correct, and answers every purpose. Sole 
Agent for the celebrated Tanks of Sanders and Woolcott, and at 
the same prices. 


W. Alford Lloyd, 18 and 20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, 
London. 














PHY COLOGTA BRITANNICA ; or, History 
of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Species of Alge inhabiting the Shores of 
the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 
M.R.1.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 

“ The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alge@ have never been illustrated 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





‘This day, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
NARRATIVE OF THE GUNPOWDER 
PLOT. By DAVID JARDINE, Barrister-at-Law. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A 





NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Now ready, post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


HE EDUCATION OF CHARACTER, with 
Hints on Moral Training. By Mrs. ELLIS, Author o 
“The Women of England.” 
John Murray, Albemarto Street. 


NICOLAS’ SYNOPSIS OF THE PEERAGE. 
Now ready, One Large Volume (700 pages), 8vo, 30s. 


Tus HISTORIC PEERAGE of ENGLAND. 
Exhibiting, under Alphabetical Arrangement, the Origin, 
Descent, and Present State of every Title of Peerage which has 
existed in this Country since the Conquest. Being a New 
Edition of ‘ The Synopsis of the Peerage of England.” By the 
late SIR HARRIS NICOLAS. Revised, Corrected, and Continued 
to the Present Time, including all recent Creations, Extinctions, 
Deaths, &c. By WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq., Somerset 
Herald; Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, in small 8vo, 
ESSIE CAMERON: a Highland Story. By 
the Lady RACHEL BUTLER. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day, Two Volumes, post 8vo, 16s. 


THE WEDDING GUESTS; or, the Happi- 
ness of Life. By MARY C. HUME, Author of “ The 
Bridesmaid,” “ Count Stephen,” and other Poems. 


London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








This day, Octavo, 16s. 


TATE PAPERS AND CORRESPON- 
\O DENCE, Illustrative of the Political and Social State of 
Europe, from the Revolution to the Accession of the House of 
Hanover. Edited, with Historical Introduction, Memoirs, and 
Notes, by J. M. KEMBLE, M.A. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Now ready, in One Volume, feap. 8voJcloth neat, price 4s. 
4 Neca RURAL PARSONAGE, THE RIVER, 
LNB EMS. By a CLERGYMAN. 
Arthur Hall,” , and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


Reta POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq: Flexible boards, crown 8vo, with 28 
Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 








Now ready, 
OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
Mustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. The Descriptions, by 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Eay., 49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 
27s8.; partly coloured, lds.; plain, 6s. 
__ John E. Sowerby, 2 2, Mead Place,,Lambeth. 


Now ready, 
OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES: A Supple- 
ment to “ The Ferns of Great Britain.” Flexible boards, 
31 plates ; full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place. Lambeth. 


OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Second 
Edition. Reduced 25 percent. The Work, containing 2754 
Plates partly coloured, forms 12 volumes, and will be sold at £20 
per copy, cloth boards, publishing price, £27 7s. Vols. 1 to 7, 
comprising the Flowering plants (1576 Plates) £10 10s. cloth 
boards ; published at £14 7s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth, 








Two vols. 4to, price £10 coloured. 


ONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; or, Com- 


plete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades and 
Conchiferous Mollusca are described and classified. according to 
their Natural Organization and Habits. By LOVELL REEVE, 
F.L.S. Illustrated with 300 plates of upwards of 1500 figures of 
Shells. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





ILLUSTRATED NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
Just published, price 12s., uniform with the First, the 
GCOND SERIES of PICTURES of LIFE 
AND CHARACTER, from the Collection of Mr. Punch. 
By JOHN LEECH. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Publishing in Monthly Parts (fourteen out), price Is. ¢; : 
Ls DORRIT. By Caries, DicKps 
A New Serial Work, uniform with “ Bleak Hose,” 
Copperfield,” &c. With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. eC. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Stregt: wa 


Cc Gow 
PorcLas GARDEN BOTANY }a Fam 
Deseription of Plants suitable for Cultivation in 

By AGNES CATLOW. 20Coloured Plates. 108/62. ~J 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent @utdent, 7 
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yeeres SELECT LIBRARY. 


JANUARY, 1857. 


In order to promote the circulation of the best New Books, 
©. E. MUDIE has 80 i and arranged his Library, thatany 
Work of acknowledged merit or general interest may be obtained 
without delay by every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, and 
by all First-Class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and 


upwards. 

The Stock comprises from Ninety to Nine Hundred Copies of 
every leading work. Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay 
oceurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the best New 
‘Works as they appear. 

The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Reli- 
gion, Philosophy, and Travel. The best Worksof Fiction are also 
freely added. 

Single Subscription—ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 


The best New Works are delivered Weekly, without cost, 
trouble, or disappointment, in every part of London and its 
Neighbourhood, at TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 

First-Class Country Subscription, from Two to Ten Guineas per 


nnum. 
Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on liberal 
terms. 





Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, and 511, New Oxford Street, London; 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


e STREET, by his New Publishing Ar charges no 
Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the Author 
has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
to his care are Printed in ‘the very best style, and at prices far 
below the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return, 
of Post. 








MR. HUNT'S 


NSTITUTION for the CURE of STAMMER- 
ING, and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, 

No. 8, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London. 
Conducted on a System that has been in practice with unfailing 
success for the last 29 years, and has during that time secured the 
approbation and support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
tional, and Literary Authorities. 

Mr. Hunt gives the advantage of residential dation to 
his Pupils, and has placed his Institution om: such a basis that 
there should no longer be a possibility ofso pure and fal 





PRACTICAL GEOLOGY AND MINE- 

RALOGY.—MR, TENNANT gives Practical Instruc- 
tion in Mineralogy and Geology at No. 149, Strand, London. 
He supplies Elementary Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 
100 Guineas each, and every requisite to assist those con- 
mencing the study of these interesting branches of science, 
a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the tra. 
veller in all parts of the world. 


A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the 
recent works on Geology by Lyell, Mantell, Ansted, Page, and 
others, contains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabinet, 
with five trays, comprising the following specimens, viz,:— 


MINERALS which are either the components of rocks, or 
occasionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Chal- 
eedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolyte, Hornblende, Augite, 
Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, Tourmaline, Calcareous 
Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, 
Plumbago, Bitumen, &c, 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS: 
These are found in masses or beds, in veins, and oeca- 
sionally in the beds of rivers, Specimens of the fol- 
lowing Metallic Ores are put in the Cabinet;—Iron, 
Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, Silver, 
Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS:—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Por- 
phyry, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, 
Lavas, &c, 

PALZOZOIC FOSSILS, from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, 
Ludlow, Devonian, and Carboniferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, 
and Cretaceous Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Plastic Clay, London 
Clay, Crag, &. 


In the more expensive Collections some of the Specimens 
are rare, and all more select, 


MR. TENNANT bought at the Stowe Sale the Duke of 
Buckingham’s Collection, which he has greatly enriched by 





a 
ractice being confounded with the empiricism of Charlatans and 
ignorant Imitators, 

For a Prospectus and Card of Terms, apply to Mr. JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., Author of a “ Treetise on the Cure of Stam- 
mering,” &c., at the Institution, New Burlington Street. 

Forwarded free, for value in postage stamps. 





HE KENTISH TOWN ESTATE.—THE 
CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—VOTES FOR MID- 
DLESEX.—On THURSDAY, January 22, at the Offices, No. 33, 
NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C., the Kentish Town 
Estate, in the York Road, in the Parish of St. Pancras, will be 
allotted. There are 227 plots, varying from £52 4s. 6d. up to 
£1044 10s. per plot. Seven-eights of the cost of each plot may be 
borrowed. For plans of on? of the most valuable building estates 

ever yet offered by a Land Society, apply to 

CHARLES LEWIS G@RUNEISEN, Secretary. 


LECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. —W. REID 
and Co., hinists and Telegraph Engi » respectfully 
call the attention of Colleges and other Seminaries for the In- 
struction of Youth to their simple and Cheap Electric Telegraph 
Instruments for the Lecture Table, &c., by which the principles 
of this wonder-working agent may be explained and understood, 
Office, 262, Gresham House. No. 24, Old Broad Street. Works, 
25, University Street, Bedford Square. 
The Instruments may be seen at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS JOURNAL, 
PART CVI., JANUARY Ist, 1857, 18., contains Two Pages 
of Copper-plate Engravings of Mr. Bower’s Combined Gas Appa- 
ratus for Small Towns and Villages, and Messrs, Auld and 
Stephen’s Combined External and Internal Furnace Steam 
Boiler, 60 Wood Engravings—Original Articles on Gaslight, 
economical on a small scale—Submarine Telegraph of the Atlan- 
tic—Expenses of the Government Patent Offices—Combined 
External and Internal Flue Steam Boiler—Mechanical Notés 
from America—Fluoric Acid Gas Process for engraving Collodium 
Photographs—Feeding Steam Boilers by Meter—Gfoyne’s Pres- 
sure and Vacutm Gau; johnson’s Gas Burners—Stewart’s 
Gollapsable Sore Bar for Iron-founders—Macfarlane’s Metal 
Castings for Structural Purpdses—Johnson’s Check Loom— 
‘Thomas’ Mantifacture of Aluminium—Cottrill's Washing Machine 
—Morris’ r Supply Regulator—Johnson’s Furnaces—Carrett’s 
Steam E: irke’s Bottles and Jars—Little’s Envelope 














'y s of Boiler Incrustations—John- 
sons’ Spinning beg poe Mak, oes Ivory Photographs—John- 
son’s Treatment of Iron Wine—Leigh’s Sizeing Yarns— Weft Fork 
for Power Looms—Bracelet Fastening—Corrugated Metal Shov 

Pocket Protector and Detector—Farnace Door Valve Regulat 

—Large’s Clod Crusher and C lidat B 's Iron Process 
—Barclay’s Self-regulating Gas Meter—Single Shuttle Weaving 
for Corded Fabrics—Perfames in an Industrial Sense—Artificial 
Ice Making—Meteorology—Gas Works at Pernambuco—Oxymel 
—— of Photography—Law Reportsof Patents—List of all New 

tents, 





London; Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts, 
iron Row, Editor's Office (Office for Patents);47, Lincoln’s 
in Fieldg, * 





a Collection of Coloured Diamonds, Australian Gold, and 
many other specimens of great value and interest. The 
Collection, consisting of 3500 Specimens, is in two Cabinets, 
each containing thirty drawers, with glass case on the top 
for large specimens, and is offered at £2000. Such a Collec. 
tion is well adapted for any public Institution, 








Mr, TENNANT has for Sale the 
following Works :— 


BARRANDE’S SILURIAN SYSTEM. 


First Part, in 2 vols, It contains 49 plates of Trilobites, 
Price £8. 


HAWKINS’ “GREAT SEA DRAGONS.” 
Containing 30 Plates of the Remains of Ichthyosaurus 
and Plesiosaurus from the Lias. The Original Speci- 
mens are now in the British Museum, Price 21s, 


SOPWITH’S ISOMETRICAL DRAW- 
INGS. Price 12s, 


CATALOGUE or TURNER'S COLLEC. 
TION. 


In 8 vols, 8vo, with an Atlas 4to of 83 Plates, 
Price £2. 


DESCRIPTION D'UNE COLLECTION 
DE MINERAUX FORMEE par M, HENRI HEU- 
LAND, et appartenant M. Ch, HAMPDEN TURNER, 
de Rooksnest, dans le compté de Surrey, en Angleterre, 

Par A. LEVY, 


Membre de l'Université de France; de l'Académie Royale 
des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Bruxelles, &c. 


Trois volumes, avec un Atlas de 83 planches, 

All the recent Works relating to Mineralogy, Geology, 

Conchology, and Chemistry, Geological Maps, Hammers, 

Blowpipes, Magnifying Glasses, &c., can be supplied to the 
Student in these branches of Science, 


194, Stray, Lonnoy, December 1856, 








—————— 


NEW AND RECENT Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHAPMAN. 
—_p——. 


Just published, 


THE RISE of the DUTOH REPUB. 
. A History. By N LOTHROP m 
In3 vols. 8vo. £2 2s, eres 

*It is a work of real historical value, the result of 
criticism written in @ liberal spirit, and from first to last 
deeply interesting.” —ATHENZUM, 

“ His ‘History’ is a work of which any country might bo 
proud.” —Prxss, 

“Mr. Motley’s volumes will well repay perusal,”—Sarvee 
pay ReEvirw, ; 

“Of the scope and general character of this work we havo 

iven but a languid conception. The true merit of a great 

k must be learnt from the book itself,’—Wxstryarza 

REviEw. 

* It abounds in new information.” —Examrnrr, 


NEW POEM BY FELTHAM BURGHLEY, 


SIR EDWIN GILDEROY. A Ballad, 
By FELTHAM BURGHLEY, Author of “Sonnets,” 
Fcap, 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


AN ESSAY ON INTUITIVE 
MORALS: Part I—Theory of Morals,  8yo, price 
7s. 6d. cloth, 

“The writer of this treatise ably combats the system 
which resolves the laws of ethics into interest or expediency,” 

—Lirerary GazettE, 


AGE, AUTHORS, and AUTHORITY 
OF THE PENTATEUCH, Introduction to the Book 
of Genesis, with a Commentary on the Opening Portion, 
from the German of Dr, Peter von Bohlen, late Professor 
of Oriental Languages and Literature in the University 
of Kénigsberg. Edited by JAMES HEYWOOD, MP, 
F.R.8, 2 vols, 8vo, 14s. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. By R. W. MACKAY, M.A,, Author 
of “The Progress of the Intellect as exemplified in the 
Religious Development of the Greeks and Hebrews,” 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


THE PROGRESS of the INTEL- 
LECT, as Exemplified in the Religious Development of 
the Greeks and Hebrews. By R. W. MACKAY, M.A, 
Auther of “The Rise and Progress of Christianity,” 
2 vols 8vo, cloth, 24s, 


THE SUBJECTIVE LOGIC OF 
HEGEL, Translated by DR. H. SLOMAN and J, 
WALLIN. Revised by a Graduate of Oxford. Towhich 
are addid some Remarks by H.S. Post 8vo, price 2s, 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF 
AUGUSTE COMTE, Freely translated and condensed 
by HARRIET MARTINEAU, 2 vols. large post 8vo, 
16s, 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: 


its Fourdations and Superstructure. By W. RATH- 
BONE ¢REG, 8v0, cloth, 10s, 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
MONARCHY, from the Administration of Samuel to 
the Balylonish Captivity. By FRANCIS WILLIAM 
NEWM2N, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and Autlor of “ The Soul: its Sorrows and Aspirations, 
&c. Seond Edition, large post 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT’S 
LETTE%S to a FEMALE FRIEND. A Complete 
Edition. Translated from the Second German Edition. 
By CATHERINE M. A, COUPER. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. JOSEPH 
BLANC) WHITE, Written by Himself. With Por- 
tions of 1is Correspondence. Edited by JOHN HAMIL- 
TON THOM. 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth. Original price, 
£1 4s.; reduced to lis. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JUDGE 
STORY, the eminent American Jurist, Associate Justice 
of the Sapreme Court of the United States, and Dane 
Professor of Law at Harvard University. Edited by 
Son, WILLIAM W. STORY. With a Portrait. vols, 
8vo, cloth, Original price, £1 10s. ; reduced to £1. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. 
Lectures by Victor Cousin, Translated from the prrery 
To which is added a Biographical and Conga a0 N 
of Kant’s Life and Writings. By A, G. HEND : 
Large post 8vo, 9s. 


ON OF THE HEART. 
Fea ee aie and Duty. By LEIGH HUNT 
Feap, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


London ; Joun Osarman, 8, King William Street, 
. Strand, © 
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Tn a few days will be published, _ 


THREE YEARS 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


By J. D. BORTHWICK. 


In Octavo, with Iustrations by the Author. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND 50NS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





THE ART JOURNAL FOR JANUARY, 


Price 2s, 6d., contains:— 


THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, by Mr. and Mrs, S. C. Hall, illustrated. 

BOTANY AS APPLIED TO THE ARTS, by C. Dresser, illustrated. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE, by the Rev. C. Bouteil, il/ustrated, 

VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES :—The Collection of E. Bicknell, Esq. 

TALK OF PICTURES AND THE PAINTERS, by an Old Traveller. 
APPLICATIONS OF MACHINERY TO ART-MANUFACTURE, by R. Hunt, F.R.S, 
BRITISH ARTISTS, THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER :—W. E. Frost, A. RA. 


“The Turner Collection ;” “The Art-Treasures Exhibition at Manchester;” “The Soulages Collection;” “ Alnwick Castle 
and its Decorations ;” “ The Architectural Museum,” &e. &e, 


THE ROYAL PICTURIS ARE— 
“CHARITY,” by VAN EYCKEN, and “ST. MARK’S: THE BUCENTAUR,” by 
CANALETTO. 


THE ENGRAVED SCULPTURE IS “THE BUST OF THE QUEEN,” BY J. DURHAM. 
*,* Now ready, the ART-JOURNAL for 1856, £1 11s, 6d, cloth gilt, 





VIRTUE & CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; anp att BooxsELLErs. 











HE ECLECTIC REVIEW; or Critical 
Journal of Rritish and Foreign Literature. The January 
number contains valuable and interesting articles on 1. Palestine. 
2. The Neufchatel Question—3. Reynard the Fox—Middle-Age 
Romances. 4. Dove’s Logic of the Christian Faith. 5. Bnr- 
gess’s Edition of “ Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia.” €. The Scientific 
Results of 1856. 7. Current French Literature. Brief Notices of 
Recent Works in General Literature. Price 1s. 6d. Monthly. 
January Number begins a New Series. 
London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


[= NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 21, for January, price 2s. 6d., contains 
oe tel S FINANCIAL AND ANNEXATION 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
THE — DICTATORSHIP OF LORD PALMER- 
REVIEWS OF ALL THE NEW} BOOKS OF T 
QUARTER. ‘ = 
‘London: Bosworth and Harrison, 215, >» Regent Strert. 








This day is published, price Two Shilling 


dhe JOURNAL OF THE bee gn 


OF ACTUARIES and ASSURANCE MAGA N 
XXVI. for JANUARY. sos iain 





1. On the Rates of I hav g wep 

m the Rates of Interest for the Use of M 

and Modern Times. Part I padahaee 
2. Some Suggestions respecting Fire Insurance Statistes. 
3. Continuation of a Paper on a Method of Distribiting the 

Surplus among the Assured in a Life Assurance Company. 

4A Formula for expressing the Decrement of HumanLife. 
Foreign I —Cor dence, &. &c. 


London : Charles and Edwin Layton, 159, Fleet Stret. 





HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and 
HISTORICAL REVIEW. By SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 
Price 2s. 64. monthly. 

The Number for JANUARY contains.—I. Autobiography of 
Sylvanus Urban—II[. The History and | Antiquities of Boston Illus- 
trated—III. The House of Commons in 1857— -IV. Joan of Arc— 
V. Kansas—VI. Virgil Il) by § —VII. The 
National Gallery—VILI. Recently Repealed Statutes—IX. Wor- 
cestershire MSS. at Hagley—X. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban 
XI. Robinson’s Further Researches in the Holy Land—XiIl. His- 
torical and Miscellaneous Reviews—XIII..A 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





NEW suum 
In 8vo, price 12s., the Second Edition of 
BOTHWELL: A POEM. 
By WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. 

In Feap. 8vo, price 7s. ci a New Edition of 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH 
CAVALIERS, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

By WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 

j 3. 


In square 8vo, with Illustrations by Leech, Doyle, and Crowquill, 
price 8s. 6d. eloth, gilt edges. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF 
BALLADS. 
4, 
In small 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 
FIRMILIAN; A SPASMODIC 
TRAGEDY. 


By T. PERCY JONES. 
WittiaM Bracxwoop anp Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CHEAP EDITION OF CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
This day is published, in Crown 8vo, price 6s., Vol. I. of the 


RENCH REVOLUTION: A History. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 








CHEAP EDITION OF LEVER’S WORKS. 
This day is published, in Crown 8vo, price 4s. 
HARRY LORREQUER. By CHARLES 
LEVER. With Eight Lilustrations by H. K. BROWNE. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
PRECURSORS OF KNOX, 
Just published, crown $vo, cloth, price 6s. 
ATRICK HAMILTON, the First Preacher 


and Martyr of the Scottish Reformation. An Historical 








—XIV. The Monthly Intelligencer—XV. Obituary, &e. 
London: J. H. and Jas. Parker, 377, Strand. 





On the Ist of January, 1857, price One Shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


No. 187, containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


Contents.—The Students’ Grievance—Precautions against 
Accidents, from Poison, &c.—The Dispensing of Medicine in the 
Army—'! The M facture of Iron—Napi Machine—Decolour- 
izing Charcoals, and their Power of Absorbing Gases—On the 
Copals of Western Africa—The Sassy Tree of Western Africa— 
Wood Oil—Estimation of the Density of Solids—Law of Absorp- 
tion for Ammonia—Crystalllne Form, &c., of Selenium and 
Todine—Action of Water on Glass—Detection of Arsenic and 
Antimony—Decomposition of Urie Acid—Hydraulic Mortar— 
Prevention of Stoppage in Drain Pipes—Effects of the Presence 
of Sulphur in Coal Gas—Another Thing Forgotten—' he Value of 
Time—Edueation of Apprentices—Aduiteration of Calamina Pre- 
parata—Review—Correspondents. 

VOLUME XV. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volume, price 12s. 6d. each, 

London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street. 











Price 2s. 


HOOKERS JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
No. XCVI.—Conrenrs. 
CORRAL PAPERS— 
ANDA NUTMEG PLANTATIONS. Ry T.¢ 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND W RITINGS” a De 
MARTIUS. By ALPH. DE CANDOLLE. 
NOTES ON THE HERBARIUM OF THE CAICUTTA 
BOTANIC GARDEN. By Dr. THOMAS THOMSON. 
NOW GENERA ET SPECIES IN PLAGIS ATSTRA- 
SNU 
Be. & NUnnane PERRIME DETECta. By 
dongseatreronscarioN— 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AGRICUITURAL 
AND HORTICULTURAL GARDEN AT BANGALORE 
IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, ; 
a OF BOOKS— 
4 INDLE BATAVE ORIENTALIS. 
party RS + gees LECHLERIAN2E, CHILENSES 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW XN NUMBER FOR JANUARY. 
Now ready, price 1s. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERA- 


TURE, oe  saead ART. 


TH, 
6. THE WRECK OF THE GOL 
6. THE SOULAGES Tnx _— 


1. THE PERST . 
. NOTICES OF HOOKS. eoY ANP “THE TIMES.” 


Yondon ; John Mitchell, Publisher to the Queen, 33, Old 
Bond Street, 





Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., 
Dublin. 


Tas PENN Y 22° Ss. 


The commencement of a New Year affords a favourable oppor- 
tunity for obtaining New Subscribers tothe PENNY POST,a 
Penny Magazine suitable for distribution to Servants, to Cottagers, 
or to Scholars. 

The JANUARY number will contain :—Prospect and Retrospect 

—*The Lord Careth for the Righteous’—The Pastor’s Visit— 
Prayer for Candidates for Confirmation—Bells (with an Ilustra- 
tion)—The Tongue’s Use, a Matter of Life and Death—8t. Piran 
in the Sand with Illustrations)—Kaiserswerth—The Cross-legged 
Knight (with an Illustration\—Some Reasons why I ar'tend 
Church on Sundays in all weathers—Poetry—Church News, &c.— 
Notices of Books—Editor’s Box. 

N.B. A Prospectus will be ready shortly, copies of which will 
be sent to those who would be willing to aid in the circulation of 
the above Magazine. 

One Penny. per Month. 
London: J. H. and J. Parker. 








Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


N THE NATURE, TREATMENT, AND 
PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION, and incidentally of 
SCROFULA ; with a Demonstration of the Cause of ‘the Disease. 
By HENRY M’‘CORMAC, M.D., Consulting Physician to the 
Belfast Hospital. 
“Many facts are favourable to the hypothesis.” —Epin gurqH 
Mepicat Journat, August, 1858. 
London : Longmans. 
By the same Author, price 2d., by post 3d. 
[TWO LETTERS ON FINAL CAUSES, 
Addressed to the Editor of “ The Leader.” 
Belfast; Shepherd and Aitchison. 





i a view of Hamilton’s influence upon the 
oe: down to “he time of George Wishart. With an 
Appendix of Original Letters, and other Papers. By the Rev. 
PETER LORIMER, Professor ‘of Hebrew and Exegetic Theology, 
English Presbyterian College, London. 

Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 

‘ Adams, and Co. 


APEL’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. NEW AND IMPROVED 
EDITION. 
Just published, price 6s., 12mo, cloth, 


SCHOOL GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE, according to Dr. BECKER’S views; with a 
complete Course of Exercises, by H. APEL, German Master at 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham. Fourta Epition, tho- 
roughly revised, and embodying & new method. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Lendon ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGA- 
ZINE; comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other in Great Britain, with 
suitable Descriptions. By Sir W.J. HOOKER, F.L.8. In 
Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates. 

Royal 8vo. Published eae Price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to XI, price 42s. each. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY: containing Original Papers by Eminen 
Botanists, the Botanical News of the 1 secnubeeteahanaians 
from Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, &c. Edited 
by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Plates. 

In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s. 


ICONES PLANTARUM; or, Figures, 


with Brief Descriptive Ch 

Rare Plants, selected from the anes Herbarium. By Sir 

W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. New Series. Vol. V., with One 
8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


Hundred Plates. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir 


W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Four Coloured Plates by 
Fi 


itch. 
Elephant folio, price 21s. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

















ce 12s. 


[PAVELS in the INTERIOR, of BRAZIL, 
principally through the Northern Provinces and the 

and Diamond Districts, during the Years 136-41. By Groner 
GARDNER, M.D., F.1.8. Seéond Edition. With Plate and 
M 


ap. 

“When camping out on the in-top or inthe wild 
roughing it in his Jong journey through the interior ; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice ; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people; and the natural pro- 
ductions of the country;—.these travels are full of attraction, 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 
—SprecraTor. 

“ This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. .. . Some of the io he ‘visited — 
seldom been trodden by 








that his observations derive value from | the sueian of the matter 
to which they relate."~—-ATHEN MUM, 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


4 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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New Buauiveton Street, January 3, 


NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


‘MR. BENTLEY. 


—_-——. 


I 


LETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL, 
Author of “The Life of Dr. Johnson.” Now First 
Published. » With Notes and Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


ATHENZAUM. 


“Our extracts can convey but a faint idea of the fund of - 


amusement to be found in this volume, which will take posi- 
tion by the side of the far-famed biography.” 


Saturpay Review. 


“It is rarely we cqme across. a volume with so much to 
entertain us and make us laugh.” 


It 


THE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. 
With nearly 100 New Letters. The whole now first 
Chronologically Arranged and a copious Index added. 
Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F\S.A. Vol. L, 
8vo, with Portraits, 10s, 6d. 


QuartTERty Review. 


“Horace Walpole’s incomparable letters—destined more 
surely perhaps than any other work of his or our age to 
immortality—models as they are of every variety of epis- 
tolary excellence,” 


Itt, 


MEMOIRS of SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
By-M. GUIZOT, Author of “History of Oliver Crom- 


well,” “ Richard Cromwell and the Dawn of the Resto- 
ration.” 8vo, 14s, 


ATHENZUM. 


“The most impartial estimate of Sir Robert Peel we have 
seen. These Memoirs are doubly interesting, as a study of 
English politics, and as containing a génerous though dis- 
=" view of the acts and: motives: of Sir Robert 

eel,” 


Iv. 


MONARCHS RETIRED FROM 
BUSINESS. By DR. DORAN, Author of “Knights 
and their Days,” “Queens of England of the House of 
Hanover,” “ Habits and Men,” “Table Traits and Some- 
one on them,” 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
21s. 


v. 


LETTERS of QUEEN HENRIETTA 
MARIA, including her Private Correspondence with 
Charles I. _ Collected from the Public Archives and 
Private Libraries of France and England. Edited by 
MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN, Editor of “ Letters 
of Royal and Illustrious Ladies,” and Author of “ Lives 
of the Princesses of England.” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


ATHENZUM, 


“We have quoted enough from the work to prove the high 
value we assign to it. We wish we had more explorers with 
Mrs, Green’s care, skill, and appreciation.” 


Lrrerary GazErre. 


“On the history of the Civil War, and the struggle be- 
tween the Parliament and the Crown in the seventeenth 
century, these Letters throw important light.” 


vi. 


SYDNEY, FIELDING: The Domes- 
tic History of a Gentleman who Served under their late 
Majesties George the Fourth and William the Fourth, 
By EDWIN KEENE. 2 vols, 21s. 


EXAMINER. 


“This novel is so written as to fix attention strongly; and 
the character of Julia, who is its leading character, is very 
skilfully worked out,” 


Vit. 


THE OLD MONASTERY. By the 


a of “Clara; or Slave Life in Europe.” 2 vols, 
1s, 


ATHENZUM. 
“We prefer “The Old Monastery’ to ‘Clara.’ The pecu- 


ae and the pleasure of the tale reside in its sketches of 
popular life and character.” 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
- Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 














THE NEW NOVELS, 


Now Ready at all the Libraries. 
; ——>—- 


ISABEL; the YOUNG WIFE 


AND THE OLD LOVE. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Author 
of “Crewe Rise,” &c. 3 vols. ’ 

** Isabel is a novel in which the author maintains the good posi- 
tion his first work obtained for him. The character of Isabel is 
delicately painted, and of the various persons concerned in the 
drama, several are woven cleverly into an interesting plot.”— 
EXAMINER. 

“The present work will keep up the popularity of Mr, Jeaffre- 
son's pen. It abounds in clever sketches of society.”—Joan BuLt. 

“An excellent novel. Its merits are of a high order, end must 
command an extensive circulation.”—OsseRveEr. 

“ There is a dash and vigour about this novel which wil secure 
it mapy admirers. It abounds in interest.”—MrssENGER. 


A LIFE’S LESSONS. By Mrs. 


GORE. 3 vols. 


“A graceful story, with a deeper touch of humanity than is 
customary with this authoress. There is a refinement through- 
out which bespeaks it the work of a gentlewoman.”—ATHINzUM. 

“The very book for a country house when ,Mayfair ard Bel- 
gravia are out of town. The interest never flags.”—Licerary 
GazerTtTe. 


ROSA GREY. By the Author of 


“ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 

“ One of the most charming books of the season, and worthy of 
the author’s former works. The characters are capitally drawn 
and i ly intained, the scenes well conceived, and, 
withal, the volumes. possess a considerable quantity of a rarity 
now-a-days—common sense—in the treatment of several social 
subjects and popular people.”—Joun Butt. 

“This is a right worthy book. There are noble teachings 
evolved by the story of Rosa Grey. There is something of the 
firelight of domesticity about it that makes it a familiar, heart- 
entwining story.”—Critic. 


THE GENERAL’S DAUGHTER. 


By Captain BROOK J. KNIGHT. 3 vols. 


WILDFLOWER. By the Author 


of “The House of Elmore.” 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman, 


By the Author of“ The Head of the Family,” 3 vols. 


LILLIESLEAF. By the Author 





of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland.” Cheap Edition. 6s, 


MR: ARLE. 2 vols. ms 


“A work of a very high order. {It reminds us of the writings | 
of Mrs. Gaskell.”—Joun Butt. 


ARTHUR BRANDON. 2 vols. 


“** Arthur Brandon’ abounds in free, vigorous sketches, which 
the reader will feel to be charming.”—ATHEN xUM. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, in 1 Vol. with numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. 10s. 6d. bound 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. 

“The thousand delightful recollections which are connected 
with the favourite name of Thomas Hood renew themselves on 
the appearance of a volume of sketches from the hand of his son. 
Never did a youthful author enter upon the service of the Muses 
with greater advantages, for his lineage alone is an introduction 
wherever English poetry is read and loved. But itis not merely 
from past associations that the young author recommends himself 
to the world. Everywhere we find that it is the same instrument 
which has been touched by the hand of the younger minstrel, 
though the experience and accomplishments of years are wanting 
to bring out the full depth, range, and maturity of its tones. The 
pictures are abundant in number, and are of every possible variety 
—from literal descriptions to fantastic day-dreams, with the 
modern conversational slang, to starry-climbing verse ; from fun 
and banter to solemn chords of human suffering. But to borrow 
the well-known simile, the smile and the tear, are never very far 
apart.”—Lirerary Gazerre. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Now ready, in 1 Vol., with 1500 Engravings of Arms. 


SIR B. BURKE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE for 1857. New Edition, corrected through- 
out from the personal communications of the Nobility, &c. 


Also, the Szconp Parr, price 10s. 6d., of 


BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE 


LANDED GENTRY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
IRELAND. To be completed in a single volume, uniform 
with “ The Peerage,” divided into Four Parts, price 10s. 6d. 
each. 

“Sir Bernard Burke’s ‘Peerage and Baronetage ’ for 1857 has 
just appeared, this being the nineteenth edition of this very com- 
plete genealogical and heraldic dictionary, which has for many 
years taken precedence of all works of its class. The additions 
and emendations have been brought down to the latest period of 
publication, and the volume presents an excellent specimen of 
compact ar for ref , and small but easily readable 
type. With ‘The Peerage’ has been issued the Second Part of 
Sir Bernard Burke's‘ History of the Landed Gentry,’ bringing 
the work midway towards completion, and presenting the same 
minute attention to heraldic and genealogical details as that 
which characterises ‘ The Peerage.’ As records of family history, 
both works, within lucid arrangement and admirably condensed 
materials, present great advantages over their predecessors.”— 
ILtustTRaTED, News. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 

COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Acty orks mtd Bad, 


— 


1 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF Romp, 
with the History of Literature and Art. By DEAN [yp. 
DELL. With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Uniform 
with Dr. Wm, Smith’s School History of Greece.) 


It. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON; being 
the History of the Decline and Fall abridged, incorporati 
the Researches of recent Commentators. By W, SM 
LL.D, With 100 Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. (Uniform 
with Dr. Liddell’s Rome.) 


II. 


LETTERS FROM HEAD QUAR. 
TERS ; or, Realities of the Warin the Crimea, By A STAFF 
OFFICER. Portraitof Lorp Raaian and Plans, 2 vols, 
Post 8vo, 24s. 


Iv. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH: Second Period. From a.p. 590 to the Concordat 
of Worms, a.D. 1122, By REV. J. C. ROBERTSON, M.A, 
(750 pp.) 8vo. 18s, 


v. 
DESCRIPTIVE ESSAYS ; contributed 


to the “Quarterly Review.” By SIR FRAS. B, HEAD, 2 
vols, Post 8vo. 18s, 


vi. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCEL. 
LORS OF ENGLAND, By LORD CAMPBELL. Fourth, 
Revised and Popular Edition. To be completed in 10 Monthly 
Volumes. Vol. I. Crown 8vo., 6s, (Uniform with “Hal- 
lam’s Historical Works.) 


vit, 
HISTORY OF THE SCOTCH POOR 
LAW, IN CONNEXION WITH THE CONDITION OF 
THE PEOPLE, By SIR GEORGE NICHOLLS, KCB. 
8vo., 12s, 
Vill. 


“HISTORY OF THE IRISH POOR 


LAW, in Connexion with the CONDITION of the PEOPLE. 


By SirGEORGE NICHOLLS, K.C.B, 8vo, 14s, ' 


1x. 

NOTICES OF THE EARLY FLEM- 
ISH PAINTERS. By J, A. CROWE and G. B. CAVAL- 
CASELIJE. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 12s, (Uniform with 
Kugler’s Handbooks.) 


x. 
CEYLON, PAST and PRESENT. By 
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REVIEWS. 


James Boswell, addressed to the 
co ir J. Temple. Now first published 
from the Original MSS. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. Bentley. 
Wuutever may have been the personal 
faults or foibles of James Boswell, it is ad- 
mitted by all his critics that he produced the 
most delightful piece of literary biography 
in our language. He was the author of, 
several other works—a ‘Journal of a 
Tour to Corsica,’ Letters, Poems, Magazine 
Articles—every one of which the world has 
silently condemned to oblivion; but his 
‘Life. of Dr. Samuel Johnson,’ pub- 
lished in two quarto volumes in 1791, has 
been more widely read, more frequently re- 
printed, and more elaborately re-edited 
than any memoir of equal extent ever 
written. To say that a work which has ob- 
tained so miscellaneous a popularity, com- 
manding alike the admiration of the student 
of literary history. and the eager curiosity of 
the mere lover of anecdote and gossip, must 
ssess some rare qualities, would be as super- 
sone as to indicate what those qualities are. 
The fulness, the minuteness, the earnest 
triviality, the infinite variety, the button- 
holding, and the philosophizing of that wonder- 
ful book are familiar to everybody. What we 
have here to do with is not the biography, 
but the biographer ; not the book, with which 
all readers are familiar, but the multiplex man 
who created it, and who combined in his 
own character more contradictory, or rather 
more irreconcilable qualities than the most 
astonishing of those ye mee: composed of ex- 
tracts of fop, roud, p ilanthropist, and fire- 
eater, which are supposed to exist only in the 
comedies of Reyaotils and Morton. 
Thepatience with which Boswell waited upon 
Johnson’s humours, the industry with which 
he noted down his conversations, and ‘he heaps 
of cursory babble and fugitive characteristics 
he preserved, even to the very twitches of 
the face, the thumps on the table, and the 
verbal reiterations of angry discusson, have 
been brought against the biographir as evi- 
dences of intellectual poverty, meanness of 
spirit, and lack of judgment. it has been said 
and no doubt with much truth, thata man of 
higher aims would have rejected on half of 
the memoranda Boswell inserted in 1is jour- 
nal, or would never have thought them 
worth noting at all. Such a biographer, 
instead of collecting trifling detaik about 
Johnson’s sayings and doings, woud have 
drawn a portrait, in which the large and 
permanent features of Johnson’s wisdom 
and piety, his practical sense, his karning, 
and his relations with the literature of his 
times, alone should be presented. We will 
not stop to show that a biography written 
upon this principle, great as its merits might 
in other respects, could never have made 
Us as intimate with Johnson as we have 
become through the pages of Boswell; our 
object in noticing the contumely which has 
en cast upon him for his pettinesses and 
frivolity, is _merely to take oceasion to 
observe that it has always appeared to us a 
very remarkable eer of injustice. In 
dwelling upon the light and, so to speak, 


foolish parts of his book, not only has the 
impression made by the book as a whole 
generally set aside, but its graver pas- 
sages, and the ability required in the reporter 





of them, have been altogether overlooked. 
Boswell, unquestionably, was a puzzle, with 
the grotesque and ridiculous side always 
thrust forward; and most people estimate 
him by those traits of weakness and slavishness 
which he himself thought proper to render 
so prominent. Butit is impossible to read his 
‘Life of Johnson’ carefully without being 


‘struck by the power of reflecting clearly 


the wisdom of others, even if he had none 
himself, which the writer of the work must 
have possessed in an extraordinary degree. 
It is not necessary that he 

““ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat i. 


but it is indispensable that he who retails 
such philosophical apothegms and critical 
discussions as are distributed in abun- 
dance over the pages of the ‘ Life,’ should 
understand, even if he did not appreciate them 
thoroughly. Boswell was not a mere me- 
chanical reporter. There is something more 
in his book than a dry record of Johnson’s 
language. We have the whole spirit of the 
man brought out, his opinions expressed per- 
spicuously, and a multitude of subjects tra- 
versed which no ordinary writer could have 
attempted to survey. Boswell may have 
been a macaroni; he may have been vain 
in his manners, and silly in his conduct; 
a hunter up of notorieties; a dissipated cox- 
comb ; frivolous, sensual, and absurd; but 
it is no less certain that he was also a keen 
observer, an indefatigable workman in what- 
ever he undertook to execute, a profound 
admirer of genius in others, and a man of 
considerable mental versatility. Now these 
are the very points of his character which 
are least known, and upon which the largest 
amount of rational curiosity may be presumed 
to exist. His follies and vices have been 
exhausted in a hundred shapes of censure 
and irony; but we have yet to see him 
in his better and worthier aspects. We 
therefore turned with no slight interest to 
the volume before us, containing a packet 
of hitherto unknown letters, written in 
the closest confidence of friendship by 
James Boswell, to his early associate, the 
Rev. Mr. Temple, hoping here to trace some 
of the springs of good which his errors and 
eccentricities concealed. But before we 
touch upon the letters themselves, it will be 
desirable to state whence they come, and 
how they were procured. 

The “ accident” by which the letters came 
to light is remarkably mysterious. A “ few 
years ago” a clergyman was making pur- 
chases’ at the shop of Madame Noel, at 
Boulogne, and finding some of the articles he 
bought wrapped up in the fragments of an 
English letter, his curiosity was attracted, 
and, upon inspection, a date and names were 
discovered. Further investigation led to the 
discovery that the fragment was part of a 
correspondence, which had been carried on in 
the latter part of the last century, between 
Boswell and his friend, the Rev. William 
Johnson Temple. Upon making inquiry, it 
was ascertained that a hawker, who was in 
the habit of passing through Boulogne once 
or twice a-year, to supply the shops with 
paper, had sold to Madame Noel a large 
parcel containing these letters. The whole 
parcel was immediately secured. The ma- 
jority of the letters bore the London and 
Dover post-marks, and were franked by well- 
known names; and in addition to those 
written by Boswell were others from different 
persons, and some unfimished sermons and 





essays by Mr. Temple. Upon the death of 
the purchaser, the papers passed into the 
hands of a nephew, from whom they were 
obtained by the editor, who, in the volume 
before us, submits them to the public. Such 
is the history of the letters, as related by the 
editor. The narrative, regarded as an ex- 

lanation, printed with a view to inspire con- 

dence in the authenticity of the correspon- 
dence, is extremely unsatisfactory. It is 
entirely unsustained by any authority. There 
is no name mentioned, except that of Madame 
Noel. Whowas the clergyman? Why is his 
name concealed? are questions which every- 
body will ask. Why was the hawker allowed 
to escape examination? Madame Noel, who 
was in the habit of buying paper from him, 
must have known something of his where- 
abouts, or could have supplied information as 
to when he was likely to appear with his 
budget of felonious stationary in Boulogne 
again. He could at least have told us where 
he got the letters. But no trouble seems to 
have been taken to follow up the inquiry ; 
and the public must therefore accept the 
letters as the genuine productions of Boswell 
on no better evidence than that which they 
afford themselves. Fortunately the internal 
character, the style, the subjects, and the 
strange revelations they exhibit of the nature 
of the writer, leave no reasonable ground for 
doubt. James Boswell, of Auchinleck, the 
biographer of Johnson, must have written 
these singular epistles. It is hardly possible 
to conceive that an imitation extending over 
so large a space of time, and embracing s0 
many well-known persons and topics, could 
have been preserved throughout with such 
fidelity to the unmistakable original. 

The letters eover nearly the last forty years 
of Boswell’s life. The first is dated in 1758, 
when he was only eighteen, at home in 
Edinburgh, with his father; and the last 
bears the date of 1795, just before his death. 
We may as well at once say that we have 
looked in vain through this correspondence 
for some traces of that ability which, how- 
ever ill or feebly it may have manifested 
itself either in his life or his literature, the 
biographer of Johnson must have possessed. 
But we find fresh testimony of his vanity and 
frivolity, his small ambition, his love of the 
society of wiser people than himself, his 
harmless affectations, and his real good 
nature. We must add, too, that nothing 
which has hitherto been published respecting 
Boswell displays his vices so conspicuously as 
these letters; and that the dissipation and 
errors of the blood which may have been 
hinted against him by others, are of small 
account in comparison with the profligac 
which he voluntarily relates of himself in his 
confessions to his friend Temple. It may be 
gravely doubted, indeed, whether some of 
these letters should not have been sup- 
pressed, as it certainly cannot answer any 
useful literary or biographical purpose to lay 
bare the escapades committed by a man in 
his youth, and which could not be discovered 
except by ransacking his private correspond- 
ence. The editor anticipates this objection, 
and disposes of it by a very odd argument, 
citing Boswell’s known love of notoriety as a 
justification for giving publicity to his con- 
fidential letters. ‘‘ His own ostentation and 
egotism,” says the editor, “his bustling, 
meddling self-obtrusion, as well as the free- 
dom he used in criticising his contemporaries, 
associates, and rivals, render all that Boswell 


| said or did a legitimate subject of publication 
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and comment.” 


becomes legitimate public property. We 


will not stop to discuss this curious point of 
literary morality, the logic of which speaks 


for itself; but proceed at once to the letters. 

The constitutional inconstancy (in every- 
thing save the one Titanic object), the levity 
and the self-absorption by which Boswell 


made himself prominent in the society of 


London, marked his character quite as dis- 
tinctly in his youth in Edinburgh. The 
qualities by which he was ultimately dis- 
tinguished seem to have been laid at his 
birth, as colours are applied to the roots of 
bulbous plants, and to have expanded with 
his growth. The early shape which his 
fickleness and folly assumed was that of love, 
or whatever else the passionate fluctua- 
tions of a disordered imagination may 
be called. At eighteen he is “ excessively 
fond” of a Miss W——. His manner of 
describing his feelings shows that he had 
them under his control, notwithstanding his 
ardour :— 

“T at first fell violently in love with her, and 
thought I should be quite miserable if I did not 
obtain her; but now it is changed to a rational 
esteem of her good qualities, so that I should be 
extremely happy to pass my life with her; but if 
she does not incline to. it, I can bear it equo animo, 
and retire into the calm regions of philosophy. 
She is indeed extremely pretty, and possessed of 
every amiable qualification ; she dances, sings, and 
plays upon several instruments equally well, draws 
with a great deal of taste, and reads the best 
authors; at the same time she has a just regard 
for true piety and religion, and behayes in the 
most easy, affable way. She is just such a young 
lady as I could wish for the partner of my soul ; 
and you know that is not every one; for you and 
I have often talked how nice we would be in such 
a choice, I ownI can have but little hopes, as 
she is a fortune of thirty thousand pounds,” 

All this equanimity and purity of admira- 
tion would be excellent, but for the closing 
line; and the reader cannot help fearing that 
it is the thirty thousand pounds which pro- 
duces both the raptures and the rationality. 
We are relieved, however, from the necessity 
of speculation, as the lady never appears 
again, and three years afterwards, 1761, we 
find Temple reproaching Boswell for his 
“conduct,” and Boswell acknowledging in 
reply that his “behaviour has not been 
entirely as it ought to be,” affording us a 
glimpse of the direction in which he had 
erred, by adding, “your insinuation about 
my being indelicate in the choice of my 
female friends, I must own, surprises me a 

ood deal.” He had been up to London, 
ad tasted the delights of the metropolis, and 
had got his mind filled with what he called 
“gay ideas,” such as getting into the Guards, 
being about court, and “enjoying the happi- 
ness of the beau monde, and the company of 
men of genius,” but had been recalled to 
Edinburgh to study the law, and live in his 
father’s “strict family.” In the following 
ear he was again permitted to come to 
mdon, where his friend Temple lent him 
his chambers at Farrar’s-buildings, in the 
Temple. Soon afterwards occurred the great 
incident of his life. In 1763, after taking 
tea in the back parlour of the shop of Davies, 
the bookseller, he made the acquaintance of 
Johnson, and at the expiration of a few days 
called upon him in his “den.” The ac- 
quaintance ripened quickly, Boswell being 


So, because Boswell was 
ostentatious and egotistical, and meddled with 
other people, everything he did and said 


amused by the undisguised homage of the 
young Scotch laird. We are next entertained 
y an account of the ¢éte-a-téte supper at the 
Mitre, when Johnson recommended him 
never to follow a plan of study, but to read 
just as it suited 
advice which looks very much like as if the 
great man were adapting his counsels to the 
character of his disciple. At a subsequent 
supper Johnson gave him a practical sugges- 
tion of importance, and of obvious applica- 
tion to the case of an eager youth about 
town :— ‘ 
“Last night Mr. Johnson and I supped to- 
gether at the Turk’s Head Coffee-house: he was 
extremely entertaining and instructive. I learn 
more from him than from any man I ever was 
with. He told me a very odd thing,—th:t he 
knew at eighteen as much as he does now ; that is 
to say, his judgment is much stronger, but he had 
then stored up almost all the facts that he has now, 
and he says that he has led but an idle life; only 
think, Temple, of that! He advised me by all 
means to study, or, as he expressed it, to ply my 
book while I was young, for that then was the 
time for acquiring knowledge. He is to corre- 
spond with me wherever I am, and he said, ‘My 
dear Boswell, it would give me great pain to part 
with you if I thought we were not to meet again.’ ” 


This supper took place about two months 
after the acquaintance began. Boswell was 
then only twenty-three; and that Johnson 
should have expressed himself towards him 
in such warm terms is highly favourable to 
the presumption that, in spite of his absur- 
dities, Boswell was an agreeable companion 
and an intelligent listener. The parting al- 
luded to by Johnson was a journey to 
Utrecht, whither the young Scotchman was 
about to depart to study the law, his father 
allowing him 2401. a-year, which the student 
informs his friend Temple he is determined 
to overdraw if necessary. It was during his 
residence at Utrecht that Johnson wrote that 
letter to him, published in the Life, which 
contains a somewhat solemn yet kind sketch 
of the infirmities of his character. 

On his return from Holland, Boswell ap- 
plied himself to his profession with consider- 
able success for a beginner; but he also 
applied himself to pleasure, after a fashion 
which he tried to reconcile to his conscience 
by an exceedingly transparent excuse. On 
this occasion he fell in love with another man’s 
wife, and endeavoured to justify himself on 
the score that her husband had used her ill 
—an argument somewhat analogous to that 
which the editor employs for inflicting upon 
Boswell the exposure he had himself inflicted 
upon others. The wrong done dy the hus- 
band, argues the young delinquent, justifies 
the doing a wrong against him. The whole 
poseer is curious, not only for its sophistry, 
ut as being addressed to a clergyman, Tem- 
ple having just entered the church—a cir- 
cumstance upon which this very letter con- 
gratulates him, tendering him at the same 
time some excellent religious advice ! 
‘*In the meantime, my friend, I am happy 
enough to have a dear infidel, as you say; but 
don’t think her unfaithful, I could not love her if 
she was. There isa baseness in all deceit which 
my soul is virtuous enough to abhor, and therefore 
I look with horror on adultery. But my amiable 
mistress is no longer bound to him who was her 
husband ; he has used her shockingly ill; he has 
deserted her, he lives with another. Is she not 
then free? She is, it is clear, and no arguments 
can disguise it.” 





evidently determined to fasten himself upon 


Boswell had just before, in the same letter, 


the leviathan, and Johnson being probably 


is inclination—a piece of 


—_>= 
indicated to his correspondent the advan 
a “ bachelor” enjoyed in society over amp, 
ried man. 

‘A bachelor has an easy unconcerned bey. 
viour, which is more taking with the generality of 
the world than the behaviour of a married Tan 
possibly can be, if he acts in character, Ty 
bachelor has a carelessness of disposition which 
pleases everybody, and everybody thinks him , 
sort of acommon good, nunc mihi, nune aliis by. 
nignus,—a feather which flies about and lights 
now here, now there ; and accordingly the conng. 
tions of a bachelor are always most extensiy, 
whereas a married man has a settled plan, papi 
tain degree of care, and has his affections collected 
by one great attachment, and therefore he cannot 
be such good company to-everybody he meets,” 

Little more than a month after this wy 
written, he begins to get somewhat alarmed 
about the formal shape his relation with the 
lady is insensibly taking. He trembles for 
the independence of his bachelorship, and js 
evidently rather frightened at the prospect of 
expenses. 

“Thave talked a great deal of my sweet little 
mistress ; I am however uneasy about her, Fur. 
nishing a house and maintaining her witha maid 
will cost me a great deal of money, and it is too 
like marriage, or too much a settled plan of licen- 
tiousness ; but what can I do? I have already 
taken the house, and the lady has agreed to go in 
at Whitsuntide ; I cannot in honour draw back.” 

When it comes to this point, that a man 
says he cannot draw back in honour, we may 
be sure that he is only looking for an oppor- 
tunity to retreat as soon as possible. Finding 
nothing in the present conduct of the lady to 
make himself uneasy about, he seeks sources 
of anguish, to be ultimately tortured into r- 

roaches, in her antecedents. The struggle 
8 honestly depicted in the following extn- 
ordinary passage :— 

‘* Friend of my youth, explain to me how we 
suffer so severely from what no longer exists. 
How «an I tormented because my charmer has 
formerly loved others! Besides, she is ill-bred, 
quite arompish girl. She debases my dignity; 
she has no refinement, but she is very handsome, 
and very lively. What is it to me that she has 
formerly loved? so have I. I am positive that 
since I first courted her at Moffat she has been 
constani to me; she is kind, she is generous. 
What slall I do? I wish I could get off; and yet 
how awxward would it be!” 

The writer winds up with an observation, 
in the propriety of which most readers will 
agree— This is a curious epistle to a clergy- 
man.” How he “ gets rid” of the lady need 
not bechronicled. It is enough that he as- 
sures lis correspondent that, “having given 
his mird the turn,” he is as completely eman- 
cipatec from his charmer, as “ from the gar- 
dener’: daughter, who now puts on my fire 
and performs menial offices like any other 
wench: and yet just this time twelvemonth 
T was s) madly in love as to think of marry- 
ing her.” his disclosure concerning the 
gardener’s daughter is not the only surprising 
thing in this letter. Close upon these an- 
nouncements, he intimates his intention of 
looking for a wife, but is divided in his choice 
between three ladies :— ats 

“‘T intend, next autumn, to visit Miss Bosville in 
Yorkshire ; but I fear, my lot being cast m Scot- 
land, that beauty would not be content, She is 
however grave; I shall see. There is young 
lady in the neighbourhood here who has an estate 
of her own, between two and three hundred a 
year, just eighteen, a genteel person, an agreeable 
face, of a good family, sensible, good-tempered, 
cheerful, pious. You know my grand baat 
the ancient family of Auchinleck,—a ven 
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rinciple. How would it do to con: 
eo hia Wi the neighbouring princess, 
and add her lands to our dominions? I should at 
once have a very pretty little estate, a good house, 
and a sweet place. My father is very fond of her; 
it would make him perfectly happy: he gives me 
hints in this way:—‘I wish you had her,—no bad 
scheme this; I think, a very good one. 

Here for the present we must pause. 





sert of Sinai: Notes of a Spring 

gg Boner pf Cairo to Beersheba. By 
Horatius Bonar, D.D. Nisbet and Co. 
Arrover so many books of eastern travel 
are continually appearing, we gladly welcome 
this narrative of a journey through the desert 
of Sinai, by an accomplished scholar and a 
devout pilgrim. Dr. Bonar has visited these 
regions in the right spirit, quickly observant 
of real life and of passing events, but finding 
the chief inspiration of the scenes in the 
sacred associations with which they are con- 
nected. A tour through the Holy Land was 
the principal — of his visit to the east, 
but on his way from Egypt he and his com- 
panions spent about five weeks in the desert, 
and the present volume is occupied with the 
account of their adventures and observations. 
The book is what it professes to be—Notes of 
a Journey. The notes, he tells us, were all 
taken on the spot, generally on camel-back, 
and extended afterwards. There is, therefore, 
a freshness and genuineness about them, that 
are often wanting in books more elaborately 
compiled and of more formal pretensions. 
Inthe records of the incidents of travel in the 
desert little of novelty is now to be looked for. 
The only feature in Dr. Bonar’s narrative 


different from those of most of his prede-, 


cessors is the attention given to every cir- 
cumstance, even the most minute, which might 
seem to throw light on the language or 
the meaning of the Scriptures. Not only 
the scenery of the desert and the persistent 
customs and manners of its people are thus 
pressed into the service of Bible illustra- 
tion, but the changing meteorology of the 
climate suggests striking remarks :— 

“More than once we had noticed in ovr early 
mornings dull masses of cloud in thesky. As the 
sun got up and gathered strength these ll van- 
ished, They did not drift away or pass to a dif- 
ferent region of the heavens,—but they vanished 
on the spot ;—such was the absorbing power of the 
desert sun, Clouds that would have brought a 
whole day’s rain in our climate, disappeared. We 
were reminded of that figure in Job, ‘ As the cloud 
is consumed and vanisheth away, so he that goeth 
down to the grave shall come up no more’ (tii. 9).” 

The short evening twilight, and the sudden 
change from day to night, are thus noted :— 

“More than once we had seen (not to-day only, 
but on other days) our Arabs looking for the sha- 
dow, and glad when they saw it beginning to 
len = ae ein was not like ours, to see, 
and note, and learn by the way, but simply to get 
their day’s work pod . vs i 

“*As a servant earnestly desireth the shadow, 

age rane looketh for the reward of his work.’— 
“*Taorn from ‘him that he may rest, 
ers a accomplish as an hireling his day.’—(Job 


And in the notes at the close of another 
day’s journey :— 

The rapidity with which the sun sinks down, 

once it begins its descent, struck us. Instead 

of taking a long slanting curve as with us, it drops 

t right down ‘in western cadence low,’— 

ng with prone career,’—not indeed to ‘the 

ocean isles,’—but to the desert hills. The speed, 

oo, with which the shadows lengthen is very much 





greater than with us; and to this, no doubt, is the 
allusion of Psalm cii. 12—‘ My days are as a sha- 
dow which declineth,’—or more truly, ‘My days 
are as the shadow which isinclined ; that is, which 
has begun to lengthen, and which goes on rapidly 
lengthening till it has vanished wholly.” 

Some passages quoted from Shakspeare, 
Spenser, and Milton, show the accuracy as 
well as beauty of the descriptions of these 
masters of song, although their information 
was only obtained at second-hand. Con- 
trasted with their truthful sketches the fre- 
quent inaccuracy of Keble is tested on the 
spot, a3 in, these instances :— 

‘ Keble, referring to the manna, speaks of— 

‘the moist pearls now bestrowing 
Thymy slope and rushy vale.’ 
Lyra Lynocentrivm, p. 222, ‘Song 
of thesManna Gatherers.’ 

‘Thymy slope and rushy vale’ are greater inaccu- 
racies than even a poet can be allowed. ‘Thyme’ 
and ‘1ushes’ do not clothe the desert. If the line 
had run ‘tarfa slope and rittem vale,’ it would have 
been irue, though perhaps not poetical, It would 
have deen better had Mr. Stanley not vouched so 
strongly for Mr. Keble’s accuracy. * * * 

‘Keble inaccurately uses ‘on Horeb’ instead of 
‘in Horeb,’ (‘Christian Year, Ninth Sunday after 
Trinity’). 1 Kings xix. 8, 11. It is remarkable 
that in the eleventh verse, which our translators 
render ‘upon,’ the Hebrew is ‘in;’ so that there 
is no authority for ‘on’ in connexion with Horeb. 
See p. 216. In the same hymn he speaks of 
‘Sinai’s caves.’ There is nothing worthy of the 
name of cave on Sinai. Indeed, being a granite 
mountain, it does not admit of them, as do the 
limestone ranges of Syria and the sandstone of the 
more northern parts of the desert. Elijah’s cave 


seems to have been at some distance from Sinai, 
* * * * * 


‘Poets in their descriptions ought to be accu- 
rate. Yet they are often far from being so. They 
write at random or draw upon fancy. Hence 
Keble speaks of the mountains of Palestine as 
‘terrassed high with mossy stone’ (‘Christian 
Year, Third Sunday in Advent’). My friend, Mr. 
Adam White, of the British Museum, commis- 
sioned me to bring him some moss from the East. 
But though I was there at a tolerably moist season, 
I could with difficulty fulfil my commission, I 
could get none in Egypt. I got none in the desert. 
I could get none in the ‘terrassed’ hills of Pales- 
tine. I succeeded in the valley of Hinnom, one 
side of which is moist and shady. ™ bs bs 

‘*Mr. Stanley speaks of ‘the thin clothing of 
vegetation which is seldom withdrawn, especially 
the aromatic shrubs on the high hill-sides.’ I did 
not see anything in the desert that I could call 
even a thin clothing of vegetation. The widely 
scattered shrubs do not deserve this name. Aro- 
matic plants on the high hill crevices I did find 
here and there, not certainly on their sides. When 
Mr. 8. quotes Keble’s description of the desert, 
with its ‘ mountain-ledges green,’ (on which sheep 
are represented as feeding), he surely did not mean 
to vouch for its accuracy.” 

Other instances are cited, such as ‘ stately 
Jordan flowing by many a -palm,’ a descrip- 
tive touch that never could have been given 
from observation. Those who saw the re- 
markable picture by Hunt, at the Royal 
Academy last season, The Scapegoat, will 
recognise the painter’s wonderful truthfulness 
to nature in Dr. Bonar's account of a sunset 
in the desert :— 

‘The sun is gone from vale and mountain ; but 
the western sky retains a silky softness of purple, 
which I never saw save in the desert. I cannot 
describe it, save by saying that it looks like a veil 
of shot-silk of light mild purple. It is singularly 
beautiful.” 

Dr. Bonar has much to say about the 
attempts to explain, by natural causes, the 
miracles of the Mosaic narrative. The 
Bible is a book of miracles, and there is no 





middle ground between rejecting it as a 
divinely inspired record, and receiving as 
truths the events which it describes. ere, 
asin all other inquiries, it is a little know- 
ledge that inclines to atheism, while true 
hilosophy and humble faith are at one. 
here are none so credulous as those who call 
themselves rationalists. In their unwilling- 
ness to recognise the direct interference 
of Divine power, they are compelled to 
ae inwcainle cme compe Ram, after 
all, how little is gaine explaining awa: 
one or two miracles in a lech eiideaaies 
a thousand! And how strange the state of 
mind which, professing faith in a Divine 
Creator and Ruler, would reduce His wonder- 
ful works to a minimum before believing that 
Infinite power and wisdom could have 
wrought them! Science has never sanc- 
tioned these sceptical attacks; they are the 
fruits of a philosophy falsely so called. 
Amidst the scenes of the desert the popular 
tendency is to superstition rather than scep- 
ticism. ‘ More than once,” says Dr. Bonar, 
“we found the lone acacia covered with the 
rags which Moslem devotees had hung upon 
its branches; and just with such rags of 
Greek tradition we might say we found Sinai 
covered.” In a different frame of mind was 
the ascent to the summit made, and the im- 
pressions received which are thus recorded :— 


“In about an hour and a half from the time we 
left the convent, we reached the top,—the ‘ grey 
top’ of Sinai, for while the great body of the moun- 
tain is of red granite, this is of grey. Whether 
from decay or the peculiarity of the original forma- 
tion, I do not know, the granite appeared laminated 
on the top, so that we were able to split off some 
slices with the help of our hammers, of perhaps an 
inch. in thickness, With these exfoliated frag- 
ments we filled our bags or pockets, thinking it 
worth our while to carry home with us specimens 
of that mountain which ‘burned with fire,’ and on 
which Jehovah himself descended. The wind was 
strong and the air cold, so we took shelter under 
part of the low wall at the entrance to one of the 
chapels. While the monk who was with us was 
striking a light and preparing coffee, we were 
gazing on the scene, and writing a few short let- 
ters to friends, dated ‘the top of Sinai.’ I had 
taken with me ‘the ten commandments’ in the 
original, on a large sheet, and, spreading it out, I 
read over the law, upon the summit of that moun- 
tain where it had been given three thousand five 
hundred years before. The cold and the driving 
wind were considerable hindrances, and more than 
once my tables of the law were on the point of 
being torn in pieces and carried away, but I ac- 
complished my purpose. It was interesting at the 
time; nor is it less so-in recollection. The day 
was not clear; mists were rising in the horizon, so 
that we did not see afar off. But we saw the 
‘ great and terrible wilderness’ around us, and it 
was a vision of more utter barrenness and desola- 
tion than we had ever seen or fancied. No soft 
feature in the landscape to mitigate the unbroken 
horror. No green spot, no tree, no flower, no rill, 
no lake—but dark brown ridges, red peaks, like 
pyramids of solid fire. No rounded hillocks or soft 
mountain curves such as one sees even in the rug- 
gedest of home scenes—but monstrous and mis- 
shapen cliffs—rising tier above tier, and sur- 
mounted here and there by some spire-like summit 
—serrated for miles into ragged grandeur, and 
grooved from head to foot by the winter torrents 
that had swept down like bursting water-spouts, 
tearing their naked loins, and cutting into the very 
veins and sinews of the fiery rock.” 


On the way to Sinai the rock inscriptions 
in Wady Mukatteb were visited. here 
seems good’ ground for thinking that these 
long celebrated writings were the work, not 
of the wandering Israelites, nor of Coptic 
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pilgrims, but of the Phosnicians, who wrought 
the copper mines in the adjacent mountains 
in naphs belene the Pharaohs. 

This conclusion Dr. Bonar arrived at, not 
when on the spot, but after reading, in Dr. 
Wilson’s ‘Lands of the Bible,’ the account 
of his visit to the deserted mines. Niebuhr 
the elder, in his Travels (vol. i. 202), had 
already suggested the Pheenician origin of 
the inscriptions. He says :— 

“They were judged to be neither Jewish nor 
Arabic, from the appearance of some coarse pieces 
of sculpture that accompanied them. At last a 
person who was very well versed in oriental litera- 
ture, conjectured that they might be Pheenician, an 
opinion which is the more probable, as the Pheeni- 
cians had, at a very remote period, settlements 
upon the eastern coast of the Arabic gulf.” 

Of the various theories that have been 
proposed, the most popular has been that 
which Dr. Forster has recently advocated, 
that they were the work of the Israelites 
during their wanderings in the desert. Dr. 
Bonar gives good reasons for believing this 
highly improbable, though he thinks it a far 
more rational conjecture than that which 
ascribes them to Coptic or other travellers 
in the early centuries of the Christian era :— 

‘The fact of these inscriptions not occurring in 
Ghurandel or Feirfin, where the Israelites and 
Christian pilgrims might remain for some time, 
and only occurring in places where they could not 
remain above a day, is an important one. The 
fact of these writings being found in Mukatteb, 
which could attract only miners and such like, is 

* 


_ equally important. rm af 


“« The absence of hieroglyphics and the nature of 
the character lead us to reject the supposition of 
the inscriptions being the work of Egyptian miners. 
But the great similarity of the Mukatteb letters to 
several in the Pheenician alphabet, would suggest 
the idea that perhaps the authorship of these carv- 
ings may be traced to Pheenicia.” 

The occasional presence of Greek letters 
seems to prove that the other inscriptions are 
of a different origin :— 

‘*Tn one place I saw Greek, in another English 
words, and in another something that looked very 
like Syriac. But these are. very few—quite dif- 
ferent in style of cutting from the others, and 
evidently more modern. i! ig 7 

“‘ These inscriptions are undoubtedly of a. great 
age. The fact of the characters being unknown, 
of itself proves this ; . for there is no instance of a 
language or an alphabet being totally-lost during 
the last eighteen hundred years. This is a serious 
difficulty in the way of those who ascribe them. to 
the pilgrims of the early centuries. For as these 
pilgrims were, with few exceptions, Greek, or 
Egyptians speaking Greek, it seems incredible that 
they should have left inscriptions in a language not 
their own—a language whose every trace. has 
perished, save what is to be gleaned from these 
old rocks.” 


Of the general appearance and ‘site of the 
inscriptions, Dr. Bonar says :— 

‘‘They are shallow, irregular, and straggling. 
The hand of no artist is upon these rocks, nor has 
the tool of any expert workman in stone been 
lifted up upon them. They are by no means so 
lofty in position as we were led to believe. Indeed, 
except at one part, towards the south-east, where 
the valley widensand the cliffs rise into mountains, 
the ridges which wall in the wady consist of low 
crags, not much above a hundred or two hundred 
feet in height—some sloping, others perpendicular, 
—some broad and flat, others round and rugged. 
A large number we could easily reach with the 
hand, and the rest with a ladder of very moderate 
length. Certainly no ropes nor scaffolding could 
be necessary in any that we saw. Their number 
is very great.” 

As the rocks are sandstone and the cuttings 





shallow, their great antiquity might be 
doubted, were it not known that the slightest 
mark is almost imperishable in that dry cli- 
mate. The well-known Egyptian inscription 
at Magharah is on the same soft sandstone, 
and it has stood well-nigh four thousand years. 
We give fac-similes of the characters cf these 
inscriptions, which it is interesting t» com- 
pare with the letters of ancient alphabew. The 
engravings given by Pococke and by Forster 
are tolerably faithful, though conveying too 
high an idea of the art of the ruddy cut 


writings :— 
uty Sl. 


Gls - 
a> Ui} 


. 23.9990 
Or PLLE oh P- 

Dr. Bonar remarks that two alphabets 
contain letters similar to the inscriptions :— 

‘*One is the Pheenician, and the other is the old 
Hebrew. Mr. Forster may take this latter coinci- 
dence as a confirmation of his views; and I do not 
deny that it is so. But one remark must be 
added, which is not favourable to him. While 
some of the old Hebrew letters do correspond with 
the Mukatteb ones, there are more of the Pheni- 
cian ones that do so; nay, many of the Mukatteb 
letters are not to be found in that column of the 
old Hebrew alphabet, while they are to be found in 
the Phenician column. Beth, Daleth, Caph, Mem, 
Resh, Tau, are similar to both alphabets, and are 
to be read on the Mukatteb rocks; while Schin 
and Koph at least, if not others, occur only in the 
Pheenician, in the form in which they occur in the 
Mukatteb. There are some doubtful letters which 
I do not refer to, and several, in the form of which, 
I can trace no resemblance between the Pheenician 
alphabet and the Mukatteb inscriptions,” 

It was the intention of Dr, Bonar to have 
visited Petra, but some difficulty about guides 
caused an alteration of route, and led him 
through a region hitherto almost unknown to 
travellers. The borders of Palestine were 
reached at Beersheba, passing through the land 
where the early patriarchs tended their flocks, 
after migrating from Assyria, and before 
they entered the land of Canaan: Dr. Robin- 
son had previously been upon part of this 
route, which is described by no other traveller. 
The latter part of Dr. Bonar's narrative 
relates to this district, the interest of the 
journey through which was enhanced by the 
ground being unexplored, and the Bible being 
the only available guide-book. 








Poems of Robert Greene and Christopher 
Marlowe. Edited by Robert Bell. . John 
W. Parker and Son. 

Te reign of Queen Elizabeth presents a 

social and literary problem which it is not 

easy to solve. e are generally content to 
accept it as the beginning of our national 
greatness. The sun is supposed to have 
suddenly climbed to its zenith without dawn 
or day-break, and to have illumined a nation, 
hitherto sunk in gross darkness, with the 
meridian rays of political and intellectual 
light. There was no statesmanship before 

Cecil, no philosophy before Bacon, no drama 

before Shakspeare. 
Whether this be an adequate view of our 

social progress we will not now stop to 

inquire; but we are sure that it presents a 

most inadequate and false idea of our litera- 

ture generally, and particularly of the English 
drama. A great poet never represents his 
own mind alone, but the spirit of his age. 





| He gathers up the stray elements which are 


floating in the intellectual atmosphere of the 
time, and moulds them by the power of hi, 
genius into forms of beauty, which 
the isolated and incomplete creations of hig 
predecessors and contemporaries, ] 
doubtless, but _ form and consistency 4, 
many a wild ballad which lived in the mouth 
of the sailors of the Cyclades ; the dramag of 
Aristophanes and Sophocles were only the 
development of the mummings of the 
santry, rejoicing at the conclusion of the 
vintage; and the way was prepared for 
Shakspeare by hundreds of nameley 
dramatists, whose rude representations of 
events in action, had spread the love of the 
seenic art through every village and hamlet 
of England. The “mysteries,” the “m). 
racles,” the pageants acted at the court and 
the universities, the rustic representation of 
the feats of the ‘‘ Nine Worthies,” or of the 
scenes from the heathen mythology, of which 
the entertainments of Bottom the Weaver, 
and Don Armado are burlesques, were essen. 
tially dramas. They possessed the distinet 
characters, the action, the dialogue, which are 
essential to the being of the drama; the 
Elizabethan age added the conditions which 
constitute what is called, in the language of 
logic, its integrity. A great social revolution 
was in progress. The population was about 
to be separated into distinct classes, between 
which there was henceforward to be placed an 
impassable barrier. ‘The amusements of the 
lower orders were destined to become more 
and more degrading, till they should be lost 
in that abyss of brutality in which we now 
see them; and those of the higher to be re- 
fined and spiritualized, till they should lose 
the flavour of nature, and cease to be amuse: 
arent at all. Shakspeare appeared between 
the two eras, while the dramatic taste was 
still living in the people, to mould it accord. 
ing to those rules of art which his transcen- 
dent genius enabled him to apprehend and 
apply in their widest signification. 

ut whence did he obtain his knowledge of 
dramatic art ? Great as was his genius, he did 
not fom his idea of a tragedy by intuition; 
and a little attention to dates will show that the 
literature of the old civilization was the ulti- 
mate source from whence he drew his rules 
of construction, while the freer and. more 
luxuriant spirit of the middle ages breathes 
in his details. Mr. Bell has i roperly 
drawn attention, in his ‘ Life of Lar lowe, to 
the necessity of marking the strict chrono- 
logical order of the dramatic composition of 
this age, as indispensable to the due appre- 
ciation of the progress of the art. 


“The whole period it occupied,” he observes, 
“was about half a century ; and considering how 
much was accomplished within that time, every 
step ofthe progress, and each individual's share in 
it, becomes of importance. Yet there is hardly 
any portion of our literary annals in which greater 
confusim prevails; and Peele, and Massinger, 
Kyd, Webster, Greene, and Ben Jonson, who are 
really distant from each other, are commonly 
mixed up together, as if, instead of forming a 
interlinked series, they were all writing simul- 
taneously.” 

The fact is, that Shakspeare had not ’ 
appeared when Greene made his triumphs; 
and Greene’s immediate contemporaries were 
Kyd, Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele—men who 
had been educated at the universities, 
who introduced the classical fs the 
drama upon which Shakspeare rou 
edifice. PRefore these men, the only existing 
models of the English drama were the my* 
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‘Power of his teries, miracles, and masks of the middle | her marriage; and he never showed anysymp-| The most ambitious and finished of 
‘ich ages ; for the compositions of Udall, Hey- | toms of contrition for his conduct to her, tillon} the poems is that called ‘A Maiden’s 
eations of his wood, Still, Redford, Ingelend, Munday, the | his death-bed he begged her to pay ten pounds | Dream.’ A maiden is supposed to see in a 
es. Home Wagers, and Lyly, were scarcely more than | which he owed to his landlord. He concludes | vision Justice, Prudence, Fortitude, Tem- 
onsisteney : interludes. _ ie by bidding her farewell “ till we meet in hea- | perance, Bounty, Hospitality, Religion, and 

The immediate effect of the religious revo- | ven,”—a rather confident way of talking of the | the several orders in the state, who advance, 


lution on the universities was almost to — next world by a man who had lived such a life, | and lament in their turns the death of Sir 
them of students, and to destroy discipline | and was dying from the effects of a fit of | Christopher Hatton. There are many fine 
amongst the few that remained. The Church | excessive drinking a month before. passages in this poem ; but, like all Greene’s 
in its state of transition offered no attractions | Such was Greene as aman. As a poct the | productions, it 1s unequal, and sometimes 
to the scholar, who was often obliged to adopt | estimate which we must form of his cha- | descends to doggrel. 

literature as a mode of subsistence, at a time | racter is much higher. His lines are often| The next in order of the “University 


entations of when its rewards were even more precarious | rugged and unmusical, but there is a sweet-| Pens,” and the immediate predecessor of 
> love of the than at present. The consequence was, that | ness, a lightness, and gaiety about some of his | Shakspeare, was Kit Marlowe, with whose 
> and hamlet the republic of letters was invaded by a host of | songs which certainly entitle him to a place | charming pastoral, sung by Izaak Walton’s 
” the “mi. disreputable Masters of Arts, whose classical | in the glorious company of the poets. The | milkmaid, we are all familiar. Of his life little 
1 court and studies, while they had polished their style, | following pastoral has all the force and| is known but that he was of mean birth, 
sentation of had also corrupted their imaginations and | freshness characteristic of the Tudor age. It| was educated, nevertheless, at Benet Col- 
8,” or of the degraded their morals. These flocked to the | is entitled— lege, Cambridge, pursued a career of more 
gy, of which metropolis, and obtained a fluctuating liveli- ‘re SHEPHERD'S WIFE'S SONG. than ordinary profligacy, even with his 
) hood at the theatres as actors and play-| «an whatis love? It isa pretty thing, class, in London, and was killed in a dis- 
a a og 8 a of Plautus As sweet unto a shepherd as a king; graceful quarrel, which he had himself pro- 
and Terence it was that the English drama . entong srr voked, at a dinner at Deptford. He “laid 
gree : ; For kings h hat wait . te Fe Rat ; , 
Deg 4 few — raga Ms services And cares can make the sweetest love f frown: = —— of English eye roeey = 
which such men as Greene an arlowe ren- en, ah then, ' ank verse,” says Mr. Bell, “whic e 
dered to art were considerable; and the pro- Ee ga dr chap cae fa brought to its highest perfection ;” but his 
gress of dramatic literature cannot be satisfac- “ His flocks are folded, he comes home at night poeues, - distingu ished from his dramas, — 
torily traced unless their labours are taken As merry as a king in his delight; ” in the present volume, for the first time, 
1 was about * account. Pcs ger the — and low aeioanen oft merrier oe is published in a separate form; and well 
es, between and mean in eir aims. But they hadthe| — Where chepherds careless carol by the fire. worthy they are to be more generally known 
9 placed an taste of men of learning, and the vigour cha- _— *"ah then, ah then,” F i than they hee hitherto been. The first is 
entaof te fF Mtertio of minds which had thrown off all| {fsevury lovehsuh went aes pea, , | the ‘Hero and Leander.’ It is founded upon 
come more restraint, and were entering — paths as yet a - * - eal « the beautiful story told by Muszus, a 
wuld. be lost peony They evidently form a most im-| «phys, with his wife he spends the year, as blithe writer of the fourth century, and follows the 
ich we now po in the catena of British ets 5 As doth the king at any tide or sithe: Greek erotic poetry in the warmth of its co- 
er to be re and Mr. Bell has done good service to litera. we Rages 5 tot: he eiticciatens louring. But this is a fault common to all 
should lose ture by introducing them, for the first time, When shepherds laugh and love upon the land; the poets who wrote after the rage for classical 


Ah then, ah then, studies set in, and is shared by Marlowe with 


' into a collection of English poetry. 
be amuse. Greene’s poems fast n P y f b : _._If country loves such sweet desires do gain, Shak D d d Th, 
inted Th ever betore * been) )) “What lady would not love a shepherd swain ?” akspeare, Uray ton, and Uryden. e 
set _ they lay scattered through the Ciisiame wamendsel tee caibiik iii te ‘Hero arid ‘Leander’ well justifies Ben Jon- 
novels which he threw off with great rapidity atthe hesematees::, Bb. Me i oe son’s panegyric of “ Marlowe’s mighty line.” 
to supply the necessities of his licentious and aa Nteahiy Semeieeens, deustehion alt tate The opening verses might be mistaken for 
ehend and extravagant mode of life. His family appear Pm gees Jadl t : for th den’s :— 
tohave been in easy circumstances, for he her aaa , th hal. a y - ee k that the “On Hellespont, guilty of true love’s blood, 
owledge of yas early sent to St. John’s College, Cam- mo nee of tae thes hts me i ae Sea borderers,dijoined by Neptune's might, 
ius, he did dge, where he graduated in 1578. From | °@™™ & f thei y The one Abydos, the other Sestos hight. 
intelli thence he proceeded to travel in France and ensated by the strangeness of their measures. At Sestos Hero dwelt; Hero the fair, — 
4 Italy, and soo fter hi 3 e calls it— Whom young Apello courted for her hair, 
yw that the » an oon after his return, in 1584, a ; P pire And offered as a dower his burning throne, 
s the ulti- — his literary career by publishing Ps es oe ag - verse, ese 18 Where she should sit for men to gaze upon.” 
; his rules novels, or, as he calls them, “ en Geetiel and Bovdhficld’ and goes like 2 home | Marlowe did not live to complete the 
and. more ag this time till his miserable ‘ceath, in a ‘n Pe “4 pep oll an ig rn poem, which was afterwards finished and 
. breathes thi » he lived the usual life of an author of a up a the saddle, and pres Bvt aloft on divided into Books, headed with rhyming 
roperly od sel in a state of perpetual vicissitude | his tip-toes.” ’ arguments, by Chapman, the translator of 
rlowe,’ to een lavish abundance and abject penury. Amone the veeitieat of Greene's shorter Homer. The continuation is wanting in the 
+ chrono- P © companions of his debauchery were Sa rain tien simplicity and sweetness which are charac- 
sition of .* Nash, and Marlowe, who, having in P 7 , teristic of Marlowe, but it is more thought- 
ue appre- Sar aperous days frequented his Icdgings,| ,, epenretiiei oor — a ful, and conceived in a higher strain of poetry. 
Where they “would continue,” as he says, Tae tai ced Gere antl envenh foe fae, The description of Ceremony, who appears to 
didi Aree carousing, and surfeiting with me Mother’s wag, pretty boy, reprove Leander for his too hasty and intem- 
amore, he day long,” deserted him on his death- paneaeen ete? perate love, is fine -— 
fa . “ 9 and after his decease disowned his Such a boy by him and me, “When suddenly a light of twenty hues 
"g p Bowe 4 ne: He was glad, I was woe, peed per the ap like the mbaow views 
: : Fort hanged made him so; ™m eander ; in whose beams came down 
‘ia io he most revolting part of Greene’s cha- When he left is sure 2 The Goddess Ceremony, with a crown 
y racte: pretty boy 
ch greater Tis, what we cannot call by any other Last his sorrow, first his joy. & al the stars; and Heaven with her descended ; 
Massinger, name om hypocrisy. . With death staring | “ Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee, By ‘which Keung all the bensh. —_ 
a, who are to in the face, he writes an expostulation ee ee thea, And in a chain compact of ears and eyes, 
commonly p oan ee, playwrights on their vicious Like peael-drope from a flint, . precept ance Bhp ty ah glass, 
ming an ; but it is impossible not to see that Fell by course from his eyes, _ For she was all presented to the sense : 
ng simul- Tesentment rather than charity was the motive That one another’s place supplies ; Devotion, Order, State, and Reverence 
guided his pe L : Then he grieved in every part, Her shadows were; Society, Memory ; 
™ pen. ong before this he Tears of blood fell from his heart All which her sight made live, her absence die, 
| not yet writ i sted he i ¥ : 
not ye — novels which depicted his own ba eg Roe A rich disparent pentacle she wears 
beens “ . x aged a thin oe and breathed “ Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee, ine ien aod Pome ane = 
a a “ “i ga e and amendment. But When thou art old Gas = home a thee. One = booked ill, another bape t 
18 purse The wanton smiled, father wep’ ich, while men viewed, they cheerful were and hol: 
P was filled he used to Mother cried, baby leapt; ‘ , But looking off, vicious and melancholy, 


~ Teturn : : . ° 
eB, and in to his old habits. His penitence was More he crowed, more we cried, The snaky paths to each observéd law 
part of his literary stock-in-trade, and Nature could not sorrow hide ; Did Policy in her broad bosom draw. 
‘Was employed like Robinson Cc reas filial He must go, he must kiss One hand a mathematic crystal sways, 
i to point hi : Tusoe 8 Hi Child and mother, baby bless, Which gathering in one line a thousand rays 
¥ho ’ soap he a His unfortunate wife, = left his ge boy, Pane ee br ener ae to death, 
; avi a ather’s sorrow, father’s joy. ni estates of men distinguisheth : 
heen obliged to ret sf ‘eorhe gentlew oman, had Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee, By it Morality and Comeliness 
eturn to her family soon after When thou art old there’s grief enough for thee,” Themselves in all their sightly figures dress. 
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Her other hand a laurel rnd applies, 

To beat back Barbarism and Avarice 

That followed, eating earth and excrement 

And human limbs; and would make proud ascent 

To seats of gods, were Ceremony slain. 

The Hours and Graces bore her glorious train; 

And all the sweets of our societ; 

Were sphered and treasured in er bounteous eye.” 

There is a deep philosophy in this fine 

allegorical picture, though perhaps it is not 
me perky of our age or country. 
: e volume closes with a literal translation, 
in blank verse, by Marlowe, of the first book 
of Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,’ and certainly no lan- 


guage could render the Greek and Latin of | B 


classic poetry more admirably than the sono- 
rous English of the sixteenth century. This 
was the age of translations, and Chapman’s 
‘Homer’ and North’s ‘ Plutarch’ still remain 
unrivalled. With greater verbal accuracy and 
a more flowing metre, Dryden, Pope, and 
Cowper are forced to “ pale their ineffectual 
fires” before these old “ University pens.” 








The Recent Progress of Astronomy; espe- 
cially in the United States. By Elias 
Loomis, LL.D. Third Edition. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, and Co. 

Tue United States, with a political existence 
of little more than three-quarters of a century, 
are now able to compete almost on equal 
terms with the older states of Europe in many 
of the elements of a high civilization, and 
in others to exhibit a successful rivalry. 
In no country, perhaps, are the natural 
sciences more pA ns cultivated. The 
caravan of the merchant or the emigrant is 
always attended by scientific travellers able 
to extract from desert and unknown regions 
their botanical or zoological treasures; to 
fix with the utmost precision stations favour- 
able to commerce ; or to divine the mineral 
wealth lying hid beneath the soil. To the 
Government, astronomical science has become 
a necessity for the survey of their immense 
coast line, and for the definition of the 
limits of the several States; while the rich 
mercantile portion of the community find 
their recreation in the cultivation of this, 
together with other branches of practical 
science, and build observatories or found 
museums with a rapidity which is fast tend- 
ing to place the United States on a level with 
the older countries of Europe. 

The book before us, by Professor Loomis, 
makes little pretension to literary merit, and, 
on its own account, would scarcely require an 
elaborate review. It is an accurate and 
laborious compilation of facts that would too 

frequently prove tedious to the general reader, 

while the professional astronomer would be 
better contented with tabular statements. 

Its merits are an accuracy rarely at fault, and 

a candour that is proof against even American 

assumption and prejudice. Indeed,{we are 

lad to acknowledge that our Transatlantic 
fiends have won for themselves laurels 
enough in the field of astronomical research to 
enable them to stand fairly on their own 
merits, and to render it an easy matter, while 
asserting with sufficient spirit their own 
claims, to re with rigorous justice those 
of others. is has been done, we believe, 
in every instance, by Dr. Loomis, and, added 
to the laborious industry with which he has 
collected every new fact of astronomical 
science, forms the most valuable feature in 
his book. 

The sources from whence the Professor has 
derived his materials are sufficiently obvious, 





and it would have been of assistance to the 
student, to whom the book is chiefly useful, 
if he had referred more frequently to the 
originals. For English astronomy the chief 
sources are the ‘Memoirs and Notices of 
the Royal Astronomical Society of London,’ 
and the volumes of the ‘ Greenwich Observa- 
tions.’ For European astronomy in general the 
chief sources are the works and observations 
of the Russian astronomer Struve, and those 
of Encke, Bessel, and Argelander in con- 
nexion with the Berlin, Kénigsberg, and 
onn observatories; and the well-known 
‘Astronomische Nachrichten.’ For the United 
States of America, the journal conducted by 
Dr. Gould, and the ‘ Transactions of the 
American Academy,’ are the chief sources of 
information. 

To these may be added Sir J. Herschel’s 
‘Telescopic Survey of the Southern Heavens,’ 
and Maclear’s ‘Observations made at the 
Cape of Good Hope,’ the three published 
volumes of the : Washington Observations,’ 
and the single volume that has issued 
from the Observatory of Harvard Col- 
lege, near Boston, the various ‘Reports 
to the Government on the American Coast 
Survey, and accounts of observatories derived 
from various sources. From such elements 
Professor Loomis’s book has been compiled 
in an orderly and correct manner. 

Still we do not. hesitate to say that the 
history of the astronomy of this age has yet 
tobe written. Science is a little’unfortunate 
in this respect, that it can rarely find chroni- 
clers adequate to relate its wonders. While 
political history has its Tacitus or its Gibbon, 
to connect and classify the naked and fre- 
quently repulsive facts in fascinating lan- 
guage—to prepare them, in fact, for the 
reader of ordinary intelligence and taste, 
science is left necessarily to find historians 
from its cultivators, who are not always as 
capable of narrating as they are of extending 
the boundaries of knowledge, and are espe- 
cially incapable of translating the facts of 
science into popular language addressed to 
general readers. Indeed, so far are we from 
possessing, at the present time, a history of the 
astronomy of the present age, that, since the 
time when Professor Airy presented to the 
British Association his excellent, yet very 
brief ‘ Report on Astronomy,’ similar reports 
have been asked for, and urgently asked for, 
in vain of other eminent astronomers. 

Even if we had a complete report to the 
present time it would be but a rough index 
to the authorities to be used for writing the 
history ; it would be the first and necessary 
beginning, but only the beginning, and we 
fear we must wait till some one with the rare 
combination of deep learning and skill in 
writing shall undertake the task.* We should 
be very glad to find that the opinion here 
expressed of the difficulty of finding an 
adequate historian for astronomy should have 
any effect in inducing some of the amateur 
astronomers of this country to turn their 
attention:to the subject. e are sure that 
there are many who possess the requisite 
knowledge, ja | we think we could point to 
some whose general scholarship and command 
of the pen qualify them for the other part of 
the res 

But the chief use of Dr. Loomis's book, 
and that under which we propose to consider 





* In making the remarks above, we have by no means 
forgotten Mr. Grant’s admirable work on ‘Physical Astro- 
nomy,’ which treats mainly of the development of the 
theory of gravitation since the time of Newton; and of 
which we hear he is preparing a new edition. 

















. . ii ns 
it, is for the account which it Bh of the 


general progress of astronomical scienee jy 
America, a subject which was obscure 
known in England, even by astronomers 
before its publication. To illustrate the 
rapidity with which this science has been 
developed in the United States, we cannot do 
better, in the first place, than quote a assage 
showing not only the difficulties which it 
had at first to contend with, but the sudden 
change of feeling which must have come 
over the American people :— 

‘The first direct proposition for the establish- 
ment of an observatory was contained in Mr, 
Hassler’s project for the survey of the coast, sub- 
mitted to the Government through Mr. Gallatin, 
in the year 1807. The proposition met with no 
favour. The original law, authorizing the survey, 
passed without any provision on the subject, and 
the law of 1832 expressly prohibits such an esta- 
blishment.” 

Then, after quoting a characteristic passage 
of the first annual message of John Quin 
Adams to Congress, in 1825, in which the 
orator, by a strong tone of banter and sar- 
casm, endeavours to shame his countrymen 
into a due attention to the interests of astro- 
nomical science, he observes :— 

‘This eloquent appeal from the chief magistrate 
of the country in behalf of the cause of science 
was received with a general torrent of ridicule; 
and the proposition to establish a lighthouse in the 
skies became a common bye-word of reproach 
which has scarcely yet ceased to be familiar to the 
lips of men who glory in their own shame. So 
strong was this feeling, that, in the year 1832, in 
revising an act for the continuance of the survey 
of the coasts, Congress was careful to append this 
proviso, that nothing in the act should be construed 
to authorize the construction or maintenance of a 
permanent astronomical observatory.” 

The Professor expresses his indignation in 
strong language, yet perhaps not in stronger 
than the case warrants. Yet the philosopher 
might see a good reason for the indifference 
of the American people to abstract science 
at this time—at least a sufficient one to pal- 
liate and partially to excuse it. Since the 
observation of the transit of Venus in 1769, 
which is noticed as almost the only astrono- 
mical effort of the Americans for more than 
half a century, this young and vigorous 
people had achieved their independence, 
formed themselves into an assemblage of 
states, erected a legislature, waged successful 
war with their old masters, brought into cul- 
tivation thousands of miles of barren land 
and forest, built many flourishing cities, and 
made the stripes and stars dreaded and 
respected throughout the globe. Their 
vigour was expended in developing the re- 
sources of industry on a new and virgin soil, 
in bringing to maturity their free institutions, 
in providing for the safe and prudent govern- 
ment and legislation of the confederated 
states, and, beyond the necessary surveys 0° 
their coasts and harbours, they had little 
time and little capital to bestow on such 


sciences as promised no immediate or tangible 


results. oi 

The section of Professor Loomis’s book 
which treats of American observatories would 
have afforded him some scope for useful a 
interesting remarks on the present condition 
of the States with regard to astronomi 
science compared with that former condition 
which deservedly arouses his indignation. 
But, without further remark, he enters upon 
a detailed account of the various observatories 
at present existing in the Union, which forms 
by far the most valuable portion of his work. 
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” tehas been seen that, in the year 1825, the 
ae of the United States had to express 
his sorrowand indignation that throughout the 
whole of the Union there did not exist a single 
astronomical observatory, while Europe could 
boast of one hundred and thirty. In the 
nt year 1856, Professor Loomis can 
record the existence of twenty-four of these 
establishments, which, in their costly equip- 
ment, and the excellence of their instruments, 
can vie with the best endowed observatories 
e. 
—*t... taken the trouble to make a 
optical table of these observatories, and 
ies it we extract the following facts as 
indicative of the marvellous change which has 
¢ome over the Americans on this subject 
since the year 1825. Of the whole number, 
just one-half have been established since the 
year 1845, and, of these, seven since the year 
1850. More than one-half of them are in 
connexion with schools or colleges, and will 
in all probability be used rather as a means 
of teaching than for extending the science of 
astronomy. Of the remainder, five are pri- 
vate property, and the rest have, with the 
exception of the National Observatory at 
Washington, been raised and maintained by 
subscription, Withregard totheirequipments, 
all of them have an equatorially mounted tele- 
scope, and the greater number a transit instru- 
ment or a transit circle. Some of them have 
mural circles, by Simms, in addition to a 
transit instrument. With respect to the 
equatorials, that at Cambridge has an object- 
ass 15 inches in diameter, equal to that of 
Pulkowa telescope; that belonging to 
Hamilton college has a 134 inch glass; the 
Michigan Observatory a glass of 124 inches ; 
and Cincinnati one of 12 inches. Of the 
rest, three have object glasses of at least 
9 inches aperture, three of at least 8 inches, 
and three of 7 inches. Thus there are 
thirteen observatories furnished with first- 
tate observing power. 

Again, of the remainder, five have object- 
glasses equal to or exceeding 6 inches, and 
there is only one that has a glass so small as 
4 inches. As far, then, as instrumental ob- 
serving power is concerned, the States rival 
Rurope in the efficiency of their astronomical 
establishments. 

Of these well-furnished observatories, one 
of the most remarkable in some respects is 
that at Cincinnati. It owes its origin to the 
talent and restless energy of its director, 
Professor Mitchell, well , Binal in England 
athe author of a well-written little book on 
soma named the ‘Orbs of Heaven.’ 
By some lectures on astronomy, delivered at 
vincinnati, about the year 1841, he so 
Worked on the feelings and scientific aspira- 
tions of the citizens, that he induced them to 
form an astronomical society in that town, 
With the express object of furnishing the 
Fe with an observatory. Eleven thousand 
e Were subscribed, in shares of twenty- 

ve dollars each, and Professor Mitchell was 
i to Europe to purchase instruments. 
He returned with the 12-inch Munich tele- 
The already mentioned, and the venerable 
hay: Quincy Adams had the pleasure of 

ie the foundation stone of the building. 
¢ of the first discoveries made with this 
@ telescope was the du licity of Antares, 


Which had previously not been suspected by 
ers, 


‘Professor Mitchell i 
¢ gave himself up for a 
time with the utmost zeal and valde the 
ent of Struve’s double stars, and a 





number of interesting discoveries were made 
in the course of his review. Quoting from 
Dr. Loomis :— 


*‘Stars which Struve marked as oblong have 
been divided and measured ; others marked double 
have been divided and measured ; others marked 
double have been again subdivided, and found to 
be triple; while a comparison of the recent 
measures of distance and position with the mea- 
surements of Struve has demonstrated the physical 
connexion of the components of many of these 
stars.” 

While Professor Mitchell was thus busy 
in carrying out the immediate objects of the 
observatory, he was also honourably dis- 
tinguishing himself by being connected with 
the attempts to render the science of galvanic 
electricity useful to astronomy, and by the 
publication of the ‘ Sidereal Messenger,’ an 
astronomical periodical which has since been 
given up for want of encouragement. But, 
like all unendowed institutions, the observa- 
tory had but a temporary success. Professor 
Mitchell appears to have found that his 
astronomical pursuits were attended with 
more fame than profit, and the present posi- 
tion of himself and his observatory are best 
told in the words of Dr. Loomis :— 


‘*For the last two or three years the energies of 
Professor Mitchell have been devoted almost ex- 
clusively to railroad engineering, and the observa- 
tory has consequently been neglected. We trust 
that he will soon free. himself from such grovelling 
occupations, and again direct the gaze of his 
powerful telescope to study the movements of 
distant worlds.” 


If we are rightly informed, the Professor’s 
grovelling oceupations have already secured 
to him a considerable fortune. If this be so, 
we sincerely congratulate him, and hope that 
he may be induced to resume the astronomi- 
cal labours which he began with so much suc- 
cess and benefit to science. 

On some of the other observatories we will 
make a few remarks. That of Hudson, Ohio, 
has for its director Professor Loomis, and is 
honourably distinguished for observations of 
the moon and moon-culminating stars, and of 
several comets, and for the electric telegraph 
observations for determining its longitude by 
comparison with the observatory at Phila- 
delphia That at Georgetown has published 
one volume of ‘ Annals,’ containing chiefly a 
description of the observato: The observa- 
tories of Hamilton and Michigan have very 
large telescopes, but do not seem to have 
given to the world any results, though the 
latter is fortunate in having secured the ser- 
vices of Dr. Brunnow, an accomplished Ger- 
man astronomer, and we may expect better 
things from it in future. The observatory at 
Albany is to be furnished with first-rate in- 
struments on a very liberal scale, and has se- 
cured the services of Dr. Gould, the editor of 
the ‘American Astronomical Journal.’ The 
Friends’ Observatory, Philadelphia, has for 
its director Professor Longstreth, editor of 
the excellent American ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ 
recently established. Some others have been 
very useful in connexion with the great coast 
survey of the United States, but do not need 
any special notice. 

There are, however, two—the National 
Observatory, Washington; and the Observa- 
tory of Harvard College, Cambridge,—so con- 
spicuously above the rest in importance and 
merit, that we shall reserve them for a more 
detailed notice. 














The Mildmayes: or, The Clergyman’s Secret. 
A Story of Twenty Years Ago. By Danby 
North. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 


Tux title of this novel led us for the moment 
to anticipate a story on the pattern of Mr. 
Barrowcliffe’s ‘ Amberhill,’ or Mrs. Gaskell’s 
‘North and South,’ in which the doubts, the 
struggles, and the agonies of a clerical con- 
science ill at ease with itself, and balancing 
between the renunciation and continuance of 
functions no longer to be discharged with an 
untroubled mind, would supply the author 
with material for animadversion on one of the 
most painful and most prominent features of 
our age. Never, certainly, was expectation 
more disappointed. The writer’s allusions 
to the social and _ political subjects of the day 
are few, and might advantageously have been 
fewer still. The main object is to interest, 
not the head, but the heart, and it must be 
allowed that this end has been attained with 
rare success. The first half is, indeed, rather 
flat, and only preserved from wearisomeness 
by some lively sketches of character. It is 
not till about the middle of the second volume 
that we get a glimmering of the nature of the 
Clergyman’s Secret, and then the interest of 
the tale commences in good earnest. Lady 
Rockforest, once a brilliant and domineering 
beauty, but, at the period when the story is 
supposed to commence, a ghastly hag, and 
more than half a maniac, lives at her seat in 
Kent, banished from society. Her expulsion 
from the gay world is due to the indiscretion 
of her former friend, Mrs. Mildmaye, who 
long ago revealed one of Lady Rockforest’s 
many frailties. The peeress in return perse- 
cutes her with the most savage hatred, which 
extends to her daughters, Caroline and Louisa, 
the heroines of the story. Lady Rockforest 
has another guilty secret; she has exchanged 
her own still-born child for one of the chil- 
dren of her confidante, Mrs. Ullathorne, who 
naturally succeeded to the title on the demise 
of his putative father. Believing herself at 
the point of death, she reveals this secret to 
the Rev. Eustace Mildmaye, cousin of Caro- 
line and Louisa, a young clergyman of an 
amiable but weak disposition, and somewhat 
“high” notions as to the sacredness of con- 
fession. For a season Eustace preserves a 
religious silence ; but when Louisa Mildmaye, 
the sister of his own fiancée Caroline, is her- 
self on the point of marrying the suppositious 
Lord Rockforest, he feels as much at a loss 
what to do as the individual who won a rhino- 
ceros in a raffle. After many conflicts with 
himself, he resolves to communicate his secret 
to Caroline, but he has only just said enough 
to make her extremely uneasy, when a menac- 
ing demonstration from the myrmidons of 
Lady Rockforest (who is informed by a spy 
of all that is going on) terrifies him into 
paralysis. Before Caroline has time to take 
any steps in consequence, she is carried off by 
the said myrmidons to Catesby Court, Lady 
Rockforest’s mansion. Her adventures there 
form by far the most interesting portion of 
the book. Scene after scene of terror and 
mystery follows with amazing rapidity ; every 
chapter terminates with a crisis, and the 
reader’s excitement is not suffered to 

for a moment. The imitation of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe is very palpable; but it is so long since 
any one has attempted to revive her manner 
that the copy comes at length with all the 
charm of novelty, while the incidents them- 
selves are so admirably wrought up as to need 
nothing but originality to compare favourably 
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with the most thrilling passages of ‘The Mys- 
teries of Udolpho,’ or ‘ The Italian.’ 

‘The Mildmayes’ is a conspicuous instance 
of the importance of constructive skill. Nei- 
ther the style nor the sentiments are in any 
way remarkable, yet it is sure to be read 
with much more eagerness than many novels 
in which both are of high excellence. And 
this is a perfectly legitimate success. Though 
the cliffe novel may be far from the 
highest kind of fiction, it possesses great capa- 
bilities in skilful hands; and we have always 
considered its neglect of late years somewhat 
unaccountable. e are therefore obliged to 
Mr. Danby North for resuscitating it, and 
hope to hear of him again, the rather as his 

eculiar powers are of a description likely to 

e improved by practice. if the novelist 
who finds his materials in the.manners of his 
age be anything short of a genius, he is cer- 
tain to wear himself out at last; but the 
writer who merely aims at exciting and 
amusing, may go on from book to book, and 
find himself with each revolving year bur- 
rowing in mysteries more profound, and 
fashioning plots of more puzzling intricacy 
still. The field of observation must have 
limits somewhere ; the spring of feeling can 
hardly be perennial; but constructive dex- 
terity is as much a craft as any manual art, 
and one which, if it be difficult to acquire, 
it is also difficult to forget. 








: Twelve Months with the Bashi-Bazouks. B 


Capt. Edward Money. Chapman and Hall. 
Tue Russian war was at an end just when 
the Bashi-Bazouks were in a condition to be 
sent on active service. There is but, one 
testimony from all quarters as to the state 
both of the discipline and efficiency of this 
irregular force at the time of its disband- 
ment. Composed of adventurous and turbu- 
lent men from many nations—Turks, Arnaouts, 
Arabs, Affghans—attracted to the British 
service less by promise of pay than by hope of 
plunder, andunaccustomed to obedience to any 
commander, this rude soldiery was gradually 
moulded into a manageable and highly effi- 
cient corps. The good conduct of the men was 
at the last honourably tested, no irregulari- 
ties or misconduct having been attributed 
to any regiment on its journey home, a 
march in some cases of many hundreds. of 
miles. Lord Stratford addressed a letter to 
General Smith, the commander of the force 
at the time of its disbandment, in which he 
alluded to the excellent conduct of the irre- 
gular cavalry, and congratulated the General 
on the results of his command. That the 
force was disbanded at all has been regretted 
by many, as it was hoped that it might 
have been retained for the Turkish service, 
under its later title of Osmanli Irregular 
Cavalry. Some even hoped that it might 
have been kept up for the British service in 
India, or elsewhere in the east. However, 
the experiment was not without its value, 
although the force was not actively employed 
in the late war. We have ascertained what 
can be done in a short time with the mate- 
rials, and this in spite of much mismanage- 
ment, incompetency, and hindrance on the 
part of the authorities. No Special Corre- 
spondent was attached to this camp, but 
fortunately there belonged to it an officer, 
who aided much in bringing the force 
to its efficient state, and who is now able to 
turn to good account for the public service 
his observations and experience. 








Captain Money, a retired Indian officer, 
having sought in vain for employment in the 
Turkish Contingent, and being anxious to 
see what was going on at the seat of war, 
set out en amateur for Sebastopol, accom- 
panied by two brothers, the authors of the 
pleasant narrative of ‘Our Tent in the 
Crimea.’ Having volunteered to carry some 
despatches from Constantinople to the Bashi- 
Bazouk camp, Captain Money made himself 
known to General Beatson, then in command, 
and readily obtained employment from the old 
Indian commander of irregular horse. How 
thankful Beatson then was to lay hold of a 
fit man, appears from what he said on giving 
Money his captaincy. After questioning him 
about his previous service, whether he could 
ride, and so on :— 


‘* «These pen-and-ink people at home’—striking 
the papers he had just received—‘ send me no end 
of officers, but they are all paper men—not one in 
bodily shape have I seen yet—the force might go 
to the devil if I did not look out for myself.’” 


Much of Captain Money’s book is occupied 
with unpleasant matters, which we may hope 
were incidental to the first attempt at organ- 
izing such a force, and against the recurrence 
of which the experience of the past may 
afford some protection. Passing over these 
circumstances, and also the personal contro- 
versies connected with General Beatson’s 
retirement from the command, more interest 
will be felt in Captain Money’s account of 
the Bashi-Bazouks themselves, and of the 
nature of the service. His first view of the 
troops under arms made a strange impres- 
8101 :— 

“The parade began: it was rather difficult to 
see the squadrons for tobacco-smoke, as every other 
man was smoking a short chibouque; but when a 
portion of the matinal pipes were concluded, the 
scene became a little clearer. They were a strange 
medley ; it was the first time I had seen an Ar- 
naout regiment together, and I thought it a funny 
sight. All who wished were talking; all who 
wished were smoking ; some horses had an objec- 
tion to standing with their heads to the front, and, 
as they could not find space for longitudinal posi- 
tion in the ranks, had either come forward, or 
fallen into the rear. The fool of the regiment, a 
boy of fourteen, with a dunce’s cap of paper covered 
with spangles and some extraordinary clothes, was 
a few paces in advance, mounted on a large yew- 
necked, cadaverous steed ; at his side was the tom- 
tom player, keeping up a dull, monotonous sound 
on his instrument, which was variec by the report 
of a pistol, discharged every now and then in the 
ranks ; the owner thinking, I suppose, something 
of the sort was necessary to enliven the scene. 

‘‘The Colonel presently gave the Binbashee the 
order to advance, who called it out in a loud voice; 
the cry was taken up by each Yuzbashee at the 
head of his squadron, others repeated it, and, amidst 
the most frightful yelling, the advance took place. 
More screaming out commands, and the walk was 
successively changed into trot, canter, and gallop ; 
after which no further orders could be given. . The 
men got excited, they jostled each other, all order 
in the squadrons was lost, confusion reigned su- 
preme, and the Bashi-Bazouks were in their glory ; 
they hallooed, they yelled, they fired their pistols, 
faster and faster did they go, till the beast I be- 
strode, now fairly alarmed, took the bit between 
his teeth and ran away. Here then was something 
to hunt, and they availed themselves of it ; a dozen 
or more pursued me across the plain in a most 
determined manner, and to a bystander it must 
have appeared a curious sight. Icould not stop my 
horse, but I managed to form a large circle, and to 
return to the troop just as with horses fairly brought 
to a stand-still, they had gained the top of a small 
rise. My pursuers came up after me, grinning 
their satisfaction at the chase I had given them : 





—= 


and after some minutes spent in matinal yj 


No. 2, the squadrons gradually reform m 
ready for further action.” die 


The steps taken by Captain Mone 
reduce the men of hone to oan Z 
discipline are narrated in detail, and were 
attended with the best results. It wa 
necessary to begin with the very first prin, 
ciples of military organization, as these wild 
guerilla warriors were utterly unaccustomed 
to any kind of control or subordination :— 


‘*My first object was to secure the good-will of all: 
the ‘native commanders ; so, the second or third 
day I was in the regiment, I assembled them all 
at my tent, and over coffee and pipes explained to 
them my views and wishes. 

** As they had seen that the commanding officer 
supported me in what I had hitherto done, they 
paid great attention to all I said, while I pointed 
out to them the chain of obedience and nsi- 
bility that should exist ina regiment. I told them, 
that in like manner as I was bound to obey Lieut.- 
Colonel S——, so they were bound to obey me, 
and their sub-native officers to obey them; that I 
was very far from wishing to curtail any of the 
authority they had in their different troops, for 
that, on the contrary, I would always support it 
to the utmost of my power; that I wished them 
to have and to exercise the power of punishment 
for any but very grave offences, when the case 
should be brought before me, and that I would 
then either settle it myself, or bring it to the notice 
of the commanding officer; that there being no 
Binbashee or Colassee in the regiment (of which, 
by the bye, I was very glad, as I then thought, 
and still think, discipline was much better main- 
tained without them), I wished them to report to 
me every morning on the state of their respective 
squadrons. I made a few other arrangements, all 
with the view of pointing out to them, at, this early 


'atgg¢/ that while I expected implicit obedience 


myself, in the same manner as I rendered it to my 
commanding officer, I would support their autho- 
rity by all the means in my power. 

“The military reader will, perhaps, think that 
all the above theories were so evident, that it was 
quite unnecessary to dilate on them; but I would 
beg of him to recollect who these men were to 
whom I spoke—wild Arabs, ignorant of the first 
laws of military organisation, totally unaccustomed 
to act in numbers ; men who, in their desert war 
fare, had been accustomed to think and act each 
for himself, and who therefore required as much 
teaching as a raw recruit of the manner in which, 
by a chain of responsibility and obedience, by 4 
descending scale of power and command, the wills 
of the many are made subservient to the will of 
one, and the chief of any great military body is 
enabled to direct successfully, and turn to advan- 
tage the courage and prowess of the whole, I ex- 
plained all this to them, and they left me, promm 
ing to follow out to the best of their power the 
broad rules I had laid-down.” 


On more than one occasion great prompt- 
ness and decision were required, as when & 
trooper was flogged for disobedience to 
orders. The men threatened a the 
punishment was inflicted, upon which Money, 
perceiving that a display of firmness was 
called for, ordered the lashes to be given, 
standing by with his revolver ready for 
first attempt at interference :— 


“The native officer expressed his astonishment 
at the men having been thus overcome. ‘It only 
shows,’ he said, ‘what firmness will do. I would 
not hive believed the scene of to-day had I not 
witnessed it. Iam convinced the men will like 
you all the better for it.’” 


. " ot less courage and firmness were shown 
y Captain Money in rescuing some trench, 
soldiers trom, infariated Bashi-Bazouks, with 
whom they had quarrelled. This affair 


threatened to lead to serious consequences 
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according to the clear and straightforward 
pee ro given, there seems little doubt 
that the military authorities at the time took 
awrong view of the case. Captain Money's 
testimony is the more to be relied on that he 
did not take the part of the Bashi-Bazouks, 
but sought to get at the impartial truth. 
Commenting on the court of inquiry, he 
says: 

. appeared to me that it was not conducted 
in as fair a manner as it should have been ; the 
evidence taken was all one-sided, and I thought 
with a view to make out a case against the French. 
The Arabs deposed to the fact, that one of their 

had been struck across the arm with a sword, 
and that several had been most severely beaten 
with sticks. Had this been true they could have 
shown marks of the injuries, but though most 
anxiously sought for, nothing of the kind could be 
found. Again, I was not pleased with the manner 
in which the two surgeons, examined as to the 
wounds the Frenchmen had received, gave their 
evidence; they spoke of the injuries as very slight, 
when, before the court sat, or rather on the pre- 
vious evening, I heard them tell a very different tale. 

+ * * 


“Had such men as could be identified as having 
been concerned in the row been severely punished, 
and an apology for their conduct, with a detail of 
the punishments, been sent to the French com- 
mandant, I do not believe that any ill-will would 
have arisen out of the affair ; but the matter was 
not treated in this way at all. Every attempt was 
made to prove that the Bashi-Bazouks were in the 
right, the Frenchmen in the wrong, even to the 
extent of swearing violence had been used as much 
on one side as the other, and that therefore the 
Frenchmen, as the first aggressors, were the most 
culpable.” 

- The Arabs in this untoward affair belonged 
toa different division of the corps. ' With 
his own men, after the display of firmness 
already described, Captain Money made 
rapid progress :— 

_ “I found, as I had expected, the result of my 
moral victory over the troop most beneficial, and I 
quickly began to fashion them into soldiers. I 
wrote to head-quarters, asking for leave to enlist 
more men, which permission was accorded to me, 
though but for a limited number, the full comple- 
ment of the force being nearly made up. 

“T had parades nearly daily, and found my 
Bashis most willing and ready to learn. I endea- 
Youred to make the exercise as amusing to them 
&% possible, teaching them the object of the diffe- 
tent movements, and praising them highly when 
they did well. I was also careful not to fatigue 
them with unnecessary detail, for I kept constantly 
t me the fact, that they were intended for 
imegular light skirmishing cavalry, and that the 
nicety of instruction applicable to regulars would 
be oa pe them. At the same time, I 

a inning, and went regularly ste 
by step, so that the » understood ‘the ieling 
ples of drill, by threes, by fours, and sections, 
lore IT attempted to teach them more extended 
Movements. 

“Tam happy to say that, when I arrived with 
my troop at Shumla in April, 1856, and was di- 
Tected to exercise them before General Smith, who 
Commanded the force, he expressed his approval 
of their capabilities in laudatory terms, and also 
Paid me a high eulogy on the state of discipline in 

he found them.” 
_ The self-gratulation here expressed is quite 
Iuitifiable, and every reader of the narrative 

, ect Captain Money for the profes. 
onal ability and tact which he displayed 
‘u command, as well as for the 
u orward, soldierly narrative he has 
es of his twelvemonth’s experience with 

Beshi-Bazouks. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Edited by 
Peter Cunningham. Vol. I. Bentley. 

A Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, By David Jardine, Esq. 


Murray. 

** Shall” and “Will ;” or, Two Chapters on Future Auziliary 
Verbs, By Sir Edmund W. Head, Bart, Murray. 

— Retired from Business, 2 vols, By Dr. Doran. 

entley. 

Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, By M. Guizot. Bentley. 

The General’s Daughter: a Novel. By Capt. Brook J. 
Knight. 3 vols, Hurst and Blackett. 

Wae Yang Jin: Eight Months’ Journal during Visits to 
Loo Choo, Japan, and Pootoo, By A. L. Halloran, Long- 
man and Co, 

A’ Practical Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages, ¥c, By Leon Contanseau, Longman and Co. 
The Book of German Songs, from the Sixteenth to the Nine- 
teenth Century, Translated and Edited by H. W. Dulcken, 

Ward and Lock, 

The Ocean Child; or, Showers and Sunshine, A Tale of 
Girlhood, By Mrs. Harriet Myrtle. Addey and Co. 

Curiosities of History; with New Lights, A Book for Old 
and Young. By John Timbs, F.S.A. Bogue. 

Episodes in the War-Life of a Soldier, By Calder Campbell. 
W. Skeffington. 

Flowers and Moonshine, By Didi. Richardson, Brothers. 

The Norman Invasion, and the Day of Rinrory: Poems, By 
A. Bowman. Richardson, Brothers. 

Poems and Songs, By James McDougall. Hall, Virtue, and 


Co. 

Mind’s Mirror: Poetical Sketches. With other Poems. By 

M.J.J——n. Edinburgh: James Hogg. 

Queen Lata and the Mistletoe: a Fairy Rhyme for the Fire- 

side, By George Halse. Addey and Co. 
THE substance of Mr. Jardine’s Narrative of the 
Gunpowder Plot was originally published in the 
‘Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ by way of 
introduction to the trials of the persons implicated 
in that conspiracy. Not only, however, was such 
a work, combining analysis and commentary, out 
of place in a repertory of popular information, but 
it greatly exceeded its mission by exceeding in 
value and importance the trials, to which it was 
prefixed merely as an explanatory prelude. With 
all its incongruities on its head, however, the work 
has been so frequently re-printed that the stereo- 
type plates have at last beeome incapable of further 
use. It is under these circumstances that Mr. 
Jardine has re-cast his labours, and thrown the 
whole into a continuous narrative, with such im- 
provements and alterations as subsequent investi- 
gation enabled him to procure. In its present form 
it is the most complete account we have of that 
famous treason, which has furnished the streets 
with so many grotesque processions on the 5th of 
November, for upwards of two hundred years. As 
an historical narrative, it may be consulted for the 
minuteness and trustworthiness of its details, while 
even novel-readers may turn to its pages for one 
of the most exciting romances of real life upon 
record, 

The practical advantages of the analytic method 
over the synthetic in the structure of a language 
is strikingly shown in the convenience we derive 
from the employment of prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs, and in the ease, flexibility, and variety of 
expression we secure by the breaking-up of the 
inflected forms into independent words. One of 
the obvious consequences of this method is the 
attainment of a greater degree of precision than 
could be reached by the synthetic method, which, 
dealing more comprehensively with its instruments, 
does not mark shades of meaning with such clear- 
ness or facility. But there are instances in which 
this precision is rendered uncertain by the difficulty 
of determining the exact usage, or the arbitrary 
law by which it is, or ought to be, governed. The 
more conspicuous example of that uncertainty is 
presented in the words “Shall” and ‘‘ Will,” which 
Sir Edmund Head has made the subject of a little 
philological treatise, his purpose being to show 
that the idiomatic difference between ‘‘Shall” and 
** Will” was early familiar to English writers; that, 
although it has not been uniformly observed, it 
has always been recognised; that it is founded on 
a clear and definite principle ; and that it is capable 
of the utmost accuracy and precision in use. These 
are the points to which he chiefly directs attention}; 
and in the course of his tract he examines inci- 
dentally the future auxiliaries of other languages, 
by which additional light is thrown upon the 


inquiry. 





The General’s Daughter is a lively, dashing tale, 
with broadly marked characters, and more than the 
average number of startling incidents found in 
novels of the class. Occasional exaggeration is to 
be expected, for it is only by strong stimulants 
that the taste of most readers of fiction can now be 
gratified, and the story of the General's Daughter 
relates to the little circles of society most thoroughly 
exhausted by novelists. The matter of the book 
apart, Captain Knight has the art of telling a tale 
with cleverness and effect. 

Since Captain Basil Hall published the account 
of his visit to Loo Choo in 1817, only occasional 
reports of that country and its remarkable people 
have been received from passing voyagers. Mr. 
Halloran, an officer of thirty years’ service in. the 
royal navy, during which period he has been in 
the habit of keeping a journal, was stationed in the 
Chinese seas in 1849-50, visited Loo Choo, passed 
some time in the harbour of Yeddo, and on the 
coast of Japan, and became well acquainted with 
Shanghae, Ningpo, and other ports of China, As 
public attention is now directed to these regions, 
which appear destined to be the scenes of great 
events, the narrative of Mr. Halloran, extracted 
from his journal, will be read with interest. 

M. Leon Contanseau, French Professor at 
Addiscombe, has produced the best portable dic- 
tionary of the French and English languages that 
has yet been compiled for ordinary use. It is 
founded on the dictionaries of the Academy, Boisle, 
Bescherelle, and other authorities in French lexi- 
cography, and on the English chiefly of Johnson, 
Webster, and Richardson. Profiting by the expe- 
rience of previous makers of French-English and 
English-French dictionaries, M. Contanseau has 
been enabled to introduce marked improvements, 
among which the following are conspicuous :—l. 
The insertion of words recently introduced in each 
language ; 2. Insertion of compound words not 
translated literally ; 3. Clear directions for the 
choice of the right correspondents to words having 
many méanings; 4. A selection of the idioms and 
phrases in most frequent use; 5. The principal 
tenses of all the irregular verbs; 6. The proper 
prepositions annexed to French verbs aud adjec- 
tives. These are features which belong to all the 
good dictionaries on a large scale, but they are 
commonly most defective in books prepared for 
school use. The typographical arrangements are 
also managed so as to attract the student's atten- 
tion to particular points, and to facilitate reference. 
Having tested the dictionary and compared it with 
others in common use, we can bear testimony to 
its fulness, accuracy, and convenience. 

The Book of German Songs contains a selection 
from the boundless store of German lyric literature. 
Of the Volkslieder, or popular ballads, the Burschen- 
lieder, or students’ songs, and the Geistliche Lieder, 
or sacred poetry, of ancient and modern times, 
numerous specimens are given. Most of those al- 
ready known far beyond the Teutonic fatherland 
will be found in the collection, and others less 
familiar except to German scholars. With the 
exception of occasional foreign idioms and odd 
expressions, (such as ‘ They shall not have him, our 
German Rhine,’) Herr Dulcken shows great facility 
and skill in translation, and some of his versions 
are rendered with elegance and spirit. 

Youthful readers will be pleased and ought to 
be benefited by Mrs. Myrtle’s tale of girlhood, 
The Ocean Child, or Showers and Sunshine. It is 
a simple story, written in a genial spirit, and con- 
veying useful moral lessons. 

Under more than five hundred separate head 
ings, ten times that number of remarkable facts 
are collected in the Curiosities of History, a com- 
panion volume to ‘Things not Generally Known,’ 
both of which works bring much credit to the com- 
piler, Mr. John Timbs. Whether for entertaining 
reading or for reference by the historical student, 
the present volume is among the books that ought 
to be generally known. 

Mind’s Mirror is the fanciful title given to a long 
poem, consisting of pious meditations and histori- 
cal reflections on the Divine government of the 
world and on the: blessings of Christianity. The 
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, popular tale, which first appeared seventeen years 
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author merits praise rather for devout sentiments 
than good verses. In some of the minor poems, 
especially those on Indian subjects, there is dis- 
played more poetical skill and inventive fancy. 

A pleasantly written and prettily illustrated 
fireside legend of Christmas-tide is the Fairy 
Rhyme of Queen Leta and the Mistletoe. The 
framework of the tale is cleverly conceived, and 
the verse moves along lightly and gracefully. 


—— 


New Editions. 
The French Revolution: « History. By Thomas Carlyle 
Vol. I. Chapman and Hall. 


Christmas Books. Cd W. M. Thackeray. New Edition. 
Chapman and Hall. 


Harry Lorrequer, By Charles Lever. With Mlustrations by 

H. K. Browne. Chapman and Hall, 

THE publication of a new edition of the works of 
Thomas Carlyle, to be issued in monthly volumes, 
has commenced with The History of the French 
Revolution, to be completed in two volumes. The 
Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, in three 
volumes, will be the next inthe series. The whole 
of Carlyle’s collected works will be contained in 
about fifteen volumes, in a form and at a price 
which will bring them within the reach of many 
who have till now had to be satisfied with the pass- 
ing perusal of works which they have longed to have 
in their own library. 

The Christmas Books by Mr. Thackeray, reissued 
in a handsome volume, are Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, 
Our Street, and Dr. Birch, which, both in their 
matter and their illustrations, are choice pieces of 
the author’s rich humour and caustic satire. 

A preface to the new edition of Harry Lorrequer, 
by Mr. Charles Lever, lets the reader into some 
secrets about the composition of that amusing and 


ago in the ‘ Dublin University Magazine,’ and was 
«pa of a multitude of writings in a similar 
style, 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


Letters on the Purchase System. By Jacob Omnium. Brad- 
bury and Evans, 
National Life: a Lecture, Delivered at Reading by the 
‘ Right seg ye ae ¢ Oxford. Bentley. 4 
nauguration of the ey Observatory at Albany, Aug. 28, 
1856. Albany, U.S.: C. B. Benthuysen, 
The Rife, Azxe, and Saddlebags, and other Lectures, By W. 


H. Milburn. With a Preface, &c., by the Rev. T. Binney. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


Drawing-Room Charades, for Acting. By C. Warren Adams, 
Esq, T. C, Newby. 
National Education: an Address. Delivered by the Right 


Hon. Sir John Pakington, M.P., to the Members of the 
Manchester Atheneum. Hatchard. 


Shadows. C. H. Bennett. Bogue. 
Reading without Tears. By the Author of ‘Peep of Day.’ 
Hatchard. 
THE leading facts and arguments against the 
Purchase System in the Army are presented with 
his usual ability by Jacob Omnium, in his Letters 
which recently appeared in ‘The Times.’ A system 
which is scouted in the Engineers and Artillery can- 
not long be tolerated in the Line. Except the few 
men in authority who have thriven by the system, 
and who wish to retain patronage for their relatives 
and dependents, the whole army desires a change, 
and the country will require it when sufficiently in- 
formed of the facts of the subject. The artifice of 
the opponents of reform is to represent Jacob 
Omnium, and those who think with him, as advo- 
cating promotion from the ranks and the destruc- 
tion of the gentlemanly character of the British 
officer. But the real dispute is, as to whether 
appointments and promotions should go by merit 
or by money. The question of seniority is a more 
difficult one. Jacob Omnium proposes that pro- 
motion might be determined to the extent of two- 
thirds by seniority and one-third by merit, as 
tested by examination, and recommended by the 
testimony of commanding officers. These letters 
generally speak the mind of civilians, and ought 
to receive due attention from the Commission that 
has been appointed to investigate and report on the 
whole question. 
On the 28th August, 1856, the Dudley Observa- 
tory was inaugurated, at Albany, U.S.,and the dis- 
courses of Mr. Everett, Professor Bache, and others, 
onthe occasion, are published, with a historicalsketch 


of the foundation of the Institution. Mr. Charles E. 
astronomical pursuits. His widow, desirous of as- 


sum which public subscriptions have greatly in- 
creased, 


Americans may be justly proud. 


pations. Milburn’s own case is one which will 


the disadvantage of almost total blindness. 


vantage. 


except on extraordinary occasions. 


of this much vexed and difficult social problem. 


as pleasant and easy as possible ? 


bold type. 


early training of children. 





List of New Books. 


Bennet’s (Denison) Propositions of Faith, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Berkeley’s Love and the Lion, square fcap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Backland’s (H.) Urn and the Page, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 

Business Man’s Note-Book, &c., 1857, 12mo, bound, 9s. 
Chambers’ Journal, Vol. VI., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Contanseau’s (L.) French Dictionary, 12mo, bound, 10s. 6d. 
Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, Vol. XXXVI., 1856, 4s. 

Cr *s (Dr. J.) C ion Table, 3rd edition, 12mo, cl., 3s. 
Daiton’s (Rev, W.) Landmarks of Truth, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Dewar’s (A.) Goodwin, &c., 12mo, cloth, 28. 6s. ; cl., gilt, 38. 
Dod’s Peerage, 1857, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

—— Parli 'y Companion, 32mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Doran’s (Dr.) Monarchs, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 
Fairbairn’s (W.) Useful Information for Engineers, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








Head’s (Sir F. B.) Essays, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Jardine’s (D.) Gunpowder Plot, 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


McDougall’s (J.) Poems and Songs, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
eut.-Col.) Theory of War, post Svo, cl., 10s. 6d. 


Medical List, 1857, 7s. 6d. 

Mina’s Mirror, and Minor Poems, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Mysterious (The) Birth, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 

Nicolas’s (Sir H.) Peerage, 8vo, cloth, £1 10s. 
Partridge’s (S. W.) Upward and Onward, post vo, clo 


th, 





Peace’a( W.) Denison Heresy, 2 parts, sewed, 2s.; cloth; 2s, 6d. 


Dudley, a wealthy citizen of Albany, and a Senator 
of the States, had always taken much interest in 


sociating with his name a remembrance of this 
taste, presented 50,000 dollars for an observatory, a 


Of this mausoleum of Science the 


hereafter be memorable as an instance of a life of 
persevering industry and active usefulness under 


The charades by Mr. Adams comprise six short 
pieces for drawing-room theatricals, some of them 
amusing in the plot, and all presenting scenes and 
situations in which the persons, dresses, or talents 
of the amateur performers may be set off to ad- 
They seem, however, rather long and 
formidable affairs, either to get up or to listen to, 


Sir John Pakington’s address at the Manchester 
Atheneum, on the subject of National Education, 
presents a clear, concise, and temperate summary 
of the views of one who has taken an active and 
honourable part in the investigation and discussion 


Cleverly drawn, and with a good deal of humour 

as well as ingenuity of design, the Shadows by C. 
H. Bennett present about two dozen sketches from 
life, the shadows on the wall giving moral commen- 
taries on the physical outlines of the subject. 
Thus a sharp-featured old lady, with a showy feather 
in her cap, comes out in shadow as a cockatoo; a 
glutton asleep yields the reflection of a prize show 
pig; and the shadowy appearance of a cat, the al- 
leged pilferer of the larder, is the result of the light 
thrown by the street lamp on the figure of a police- 
man stooping down to look in at the area window. 
Why should lessons for little ones not be made 
So asks a kind 
and sensible woman, the author of ‘The Peep of 
Day,’ ‘Far Off,’ and other popular books for young 
people, and she prepares a new lesson-book for 
children, entitled ‘Reading without Tears.’ The 
book is as attractive as numerous illustrations can 
make it, and the easy lessons are printed in a clear 
The few pages of preface, addressed to 
parents, contain some wise and useful hints on the 


Rohn’s Standard Library: Luther’s Table-Talk, by Hazlitt, 3s: 6d. 


General’s (The) Daughter, by Capt. B. J. Knight, 3 vols., £1 11s. 6d. 
Halloran’s(A.) Eight Months’ Journal in Loochoo, Japan, &c., 78.6d. 


Liddell’s (H. G.) History of Rome, Abridged, crown 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d, 


Mackenzie’s (Rev. W. B.) Words in Season, feap. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


4s. 
Paul's (Rev. R. B.) Letters from Canterbury, New Zealand, 4s. 6d, 


—_= 
Pearce’s (Rey. T.) Anthems, new edition, 9s, 


Peel’s (Sir R.) Memoirs, by Guizot, 8vo, cloth, 14s, 
Philosophy in Sport, crown 8vo, cloth, 8th edit., 9s, 
Ramsay’s (G.) Psychology, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
aw 4 a 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

uff's Guide to the Turf, 1857, cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
Rural Parsonage, &c., feap., cloth, 4s. +s Case 
Smith's (W.) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, cl., 7s. 6d, 
Stewart’s (E. E.) Oliver Cromwell, 2 vols. post 8yvo, cloth, £1 ig, 
Time and Faith, an Inquiry into Ecclesiastical History 2 vols, Th. 
Trollope’s Ward : Railway Library, Vol.CXXX.,12mo. bs, leh 
Waddingham’s (Rev. T.) Conic Sections, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
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The Rifle, Axe, and Saddlehag, as symbols of | “= 
early western character and civilization, give the 
title to a volume by an American, and form the 
subject of the first of the lectures of which the book 
is composed. William Henry Milburn, chaplain 
to Congress, and a well-known preacher and public 
speaker in the States, is one of the most remark- 
able men of his time in the New World. A bio- 
graphical sketch, bythe Rev. T. Binney, of London, 
is prefixed to the English edition of these lectures, 
and will secure for the book an attentive perusal. 
One of the lectures is entitled Songs in the Night, 
or the triumphs of genius over blindness, illustrated 
in the history of Saunderson, Thierry, Prescott, 
Huber, and others, of all times, countries, and occu- 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS, 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON NATIONAL Lipp, 


LEctTuRES are one of the grand features of English 
society in the nineteenth century; unless, fin. 
deed, we suppose them to be only a revival of one 
of the customs of the middle ages, when literary 
knights-errant used to travel the country, and dis 
pute in every town de omnibus rebus, et quibusdam 
aliis. Any attempt to become didactic in “the 
House” would be more productive of pul 
affections in the audience than the keenest draughts 
that Mr, Barry’s gothic corridors ever conveyed; 
and there is a prejudice in people’s minds against 
introducing jokes into sermons. How, then, cana 
minister or a bishop indulge his desire to instruct 
or amuse better than by delivering a lecture to his 
constituents or his flock? If he writes an article 
for a paper or a magazine, -his individuality is ab- 
sorbed in the editorial we. But in the lecture 
room he speaks with all the prestige of his office 
without many of its restraints. People are delighted 
to see the great man condescending to flatter them, 
or to let off a calembourg for their amusement. 
Parliamentary speeches are addressed to a critical 
audience which has little in common with the 
middle and lower orders, Sermons are too much 
confined to one view of human life to be very en- 
tertaining.* But the lecture brings down the gods 
amongst men. It supplies a want of the age by 
placing the heads of the church and state face to 
face with the masses. 

It is just the instrument of influence for the 
Bishop of Oxford. His abilities are eminently 
popular, his dexterity almost preternatural. He 
is said to have the power of hearing an observation 
made in a whisper at the furthest end of the table 
at a visitation dinner, and of seeing the intricate 
and conflicting springs which move the primate’s 
sentiments, even through his black apron. In 
convocation, in the cathedral commission, at 
literary meetings, wherever he has an opportunity 
of coming into personal contact with his fellow- 
men, the fascination of his manner makes him 
master of the situation. He has the tact of 
managing men. We know that things are valued 
for their rarity, and that a very small modicum of 
episcopal courtesy, activity, or liberality, goes @ 
great way. By a moderate display of these quali- 
ties the Bishop of Oxford has made himself ex- 
tremely popular with the clergy of his diocese. 
Indeed, we have been credibly informed that he 
has been known to address a letter to a poor clergy 
man—s curate even, if we mistake not—in the 
form, ‘My dear So and So,” instead of the 
stereotyped ‘‘Rev. Sir.” The effect of such & 
palpable recognition of the great fact.that a bishop, 
a peer of parliament appointed by the crown, 

a curate, are, after all, made of the same cliy, 
must have been electric. "We can fancy the poor 
parson reading over the flattering acknowledgment 
with tears of gratitude, and carving the c 
beef and carrots for his wife and eleven children 
with all the dignity of a man who feels that his 
position as a member of an influential order im 
society has been allowed in a manner most flatter 
ing to his feelings. 


man who can win golden opinions by his kindness 
and consideration, or deliver a lecture which # 
produce thunders of applause, and bring him in 4 
rich harvest of popularity, may fail in — 
reasoning. His personal advantages may rene 
him careless; and if he desires to draw & it 
gone conclusion, facts may stubbornly refuse to 
into it. 





But human powers have their limit. The same ° 
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he Bishop of Oxford’s lecture at Reading, the 
and which appears in our list of pamphlets, 
seems to us to be a striking example of this fact. 
What he proposes to show is, that “ National Life” 
is jally strong in the English people, and that 
it is the chief element of her greatness, and he 
takes the Hebrew nation asa parallel and ex- 

‘foation, This leads him to point out the 
essential elements of national life; these are, unity 
of race, religion, and laws. He then comes to 
apply these notes to England, but it unfortunately 
jurns out that they will not fit. The English are 
composed of Britons, Saxons, and Normans ; a 
large canton of the island speaks Welsh ; it is no- 
toriously and proverbially divided by rival and 
hostile sects ; and England, Scotland, and Ireland 
are all governed by different laws. But, like Lord 
Bacon's ‘ bold” man (if he have the perfection of 
poldness), the Bishop, ‘‘ having promised great 
matters and failed most shamefully, but slighte it 
over, and makes a turn, and no more ado.” 

The greatest and most compact nationality after 
that of the Hebrews was undoubtedly the Roman 

But this is wholly passed over, because 
it would not have fitted into the Bishop’s theory, 
that the profession of the true faith is the grand 
souree of nationality. He passes on, therefore, to 
the nationality of the ‘‘great western family of 
man,” after the destruction of the Roman empire ; 
and he argues that their confession of a common 
faith produced—what ? A common nationality ? 
No; but a number of distinct nations. We never 

to have met with a more complete non 
sequitur. Dr. Wilberforce, however, dexterously 
tries to slip out of it, by substituting ‘‘ the work of 
reconstructing society” for the term ‘“‘ national 
life,” or ‘‘nationality,” which his argument re- 
quired. 

But the Bishop’s inconsistencies are endless, 
At page 19, he asks what it was which welded the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman races into one; which 
enabled them to stand the shock of Europe’s finest 
chivalry at Agincourt, Poictiers, and Cressy, and 
to break the charge of the Imperial Guards at 
Waterloo; what has given them the dominion of 
the sea, and enabled them to subdue nature, and 
hand down freedom as a birthright to their chil- 
dren for eight hundred years? ‘‘ What, but com- 
munity of faith, and community of worship ?” 
There was surely as much community of faith and 
Worship among the French at Cressy, Poictiers, 
and Waterloo, as among us ; how was it that the 
tame thing which crowned us with victory pro- 
duced their defeat? But though the English, 

Trish, Dutch, Prussians, Belgians, &c., 
who fought at Waterloo may be said in one sense 
to have professed a common Christianity, it is cer- 
tainly not true to say that Episcopalians, Roman 
. and Calvinists are bound together by a 

community of worship.” 
there is a still greater inconsistency a little 
theron. We have seen that a community of 
faith and worship was the bond of union which 

t rather, ought to have united—the bar- 
barians who destroyed the Roman Empire into 
one nationali lity — now seen that it is the 

our English nationality. At e 

2, we find that it is the grand ps rs the 

Pa of an Italian nationality. How can 
statements be made to consist together ? 

Again, at page 28, we are informed that “no 
the poet or painter has ever risen, except out of 

body of 4 true nation.” It is easy to see the 
tteps by which the Bishop arrived at this conclu- 
inthe land is the most truly national country 
ba ted id—Shakspeare is the greatest poet that 

: therefore, none but ‘‘true nations” 


Widuce great poets, We commend this syllogism | 


— consideration of the Archbishop of Dublin ; 
* — he will find it difficult to reduce it 
Taly first figure. It has been already shown that 
tPeant®t Produce “‘a true nation” as long as it 
3 but to say that Papal Italy never pro- 

err ga poet or painter is wn pew trop fort ; 
wlion of next page, Dante is spoken of as an ema- 
Florentine nationality.” Did the inha- 

Wats of know that Florence ig in Italy ? 





These are inconsistencies, but they no doubt 
passed off under the protection of such jokes as the 
following :—‘‘I am afraid we must account for 
this abundance in the nomenclature of our viands 
by a solution less flattering to our vanity, and 
which was incidentally suggested some time back, 
by an inimitable reviver of the far-distant Past— 
namely, that we may find here a record of that era 
of our social state, in which the domestic animals, 
so long as they needed the care, and toil, and 
labour of man to bring them to, or keep them at, 
their perfection, were the charge of the working 
Saxon, and were, therefore, in his dialect, the ox, 
or the calf, or the sheep, or the chicken ; but 
which, as soon as they were transformed by the 
butcher’s hand from being an object of care to 
being a provision for luxury, passed out of the 
Saxon range, to the dominion, in a double sense, 
of the tongue of his Norman master, and was no 
longer the ox to be fed, but the beuf to be eaten ; 
no longer the calf to be stalled, but the veau to be 
feasted on ; no longer the sheep to be folded, but 
the well-roasted mouton to be devoured ; no more 
the chicken to be tended, but the poulet to be 
fricasseed; and we find no such distinction 
between the living and the dressed animal 'when 
it was one which would not come under the care 
of the Saxon churl. The turkey, for instance, 
bears the same title when he gobbles forth his notes 
of gallantry or rage, and when he himself regales 
the insatiate gourmand.” We would suggest that 
in the edition of the Bishop’s collected works the 
last sentence should run thus :—‘‘ The turkey, for 
instance, bears the same title when he gobbles 
forth his notes of gallantry or rage, and when he 
is himself gobbled up by the insatiate gourmand,” 
This would make the antithesis more striking, and 
it does not seem much beneath the dignity of the 
rest. 

This lecture, on its delivery, probably produced 
much amusement, and sent the audience home 
with a greater admiration than ever of themselves, 
and a truly charitable contempt for all the world 
besides. But it still remains a question why Dr. 
Wilberforce, having flattered the national vanity of 
the inhabitants of Reading by a lecture of no great 
originality or power, should consign it to Mr. 
Bentley to be made known to Europe. The only 
solution that seems at all satisfactory to us is that 
it is intended as 2 No Popery manifesto. The 
Bishop says, by a side-wind, to the people of 
England, ‘‘ You need not be afraid to let us teach 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration and the 
real presence, to give us convocation, theological 
colleges, crosses, candlesticks, surplices, proces- 
sions, &c., for you see we can call out ‘No Popery’ 
as well as you. We will not have the Pope of 
Rome, but a national Papacy of our own, which 
shall confer on England that perfect national unity 
which is now in some degree impaired by our 
religious divisions.” This was Laud’s theory—a 
church coextensive with the state. It is founded 
on a very narrow view of the import of Jewish 
history, In our opinion the religion which teaches 
that under the new law there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, Scythian nor barbarian, male nor female, 
bond nor free, can never be made to inculcate 
national distinctions. ‘‘National life” has been 
developed more strongly without than with 
Christianity, of which it is entirely independent. 
To quote once more from Lord Bacon, ‘‘ We see 
the Switzers last well, notwithstanding their 
diversity of religion and of cantons ; for utility is 
their bond, and not respects,” The bond of English 
national life is utility. : 


PHASES OF LIFE IN EGYPT. 
A Derwish Festival. 


TE following is from a member of the Arcbzo- 
logical Institute, starting from Cairo on a tour of 
research among the antiquities of Egypt. ‘I am 
now on board my boat,” says the writer, in a pri- 
vate letter which accompanies it, ‘‘ and to-morrow 
sail up the river for Thebes, where I intend to 
establish myself for nearly three months, to carry 
on some excayations, having obtained a firman 





with that view. It may, therefore, be four weeks 
before I can have an opportunity of sending you 
another communication, as it is not satisfactory to 
forward letters except from Luxor.” 

Cairo, 3rd December, 1856. 

There are few more subtle processes in nature 
than the progress of civilization, the transference 
of manners and customs, and the adoption of 
superior appliances of the arts of life, by a people 
possessing them in inferior development. Such a 
change is now, to some extent, going on in the 
East, where commerce or other causes of perma- 
nent intercourse have established points of contact 
on the shores of the Mediterranean with, or have 
created colonies of, what in Muslin phrase are 
collectively termed the Franks. In Egypt, where 
so many circumstances combine to bring together, 
particularly at Alexandria and Cairo, a consider- 
able European community, something of the kind 
is peculiarly apparent, the more especiaily as the late 
Mohammed Ali ambitiously began to encourage, 
and undertook, often violently, the introduction of 
schemes of improvement copied from western 
models. 

Still it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
define to what extent the influence of the habits 
and works of the Franks have imbued the native 
population. At present the apparent effect is often 
oddly heterogeneous, like a grotesque mosaic, A 
carriage drives past built probably in Long Acre, 
but its occupants may be ladies hooded and veiled 
with the Yakmash, its coachman bare-legged and 
turbaned, its outriders eunuchs on fiery horses, 
Some of the town police of Cairo are dressed after 
the fashion of French government employés ; but 
they may not the less be howling derwishes, and 
take part, in their official costume, in all the 
fanatical extravagances of that strange brother- 
hood. The cottons of Manchester, the hardware 
of Sheffield, stock the bazaars ; but they are sold 
by grave cross-legged owners of shops about the 
size and.shape of commodious cupboards, who 
understand, as well as the most enlightened manu- 
facturer of their goods, at least one principle in 
political economy, that a thing is worth exactly as 
much as it will bring, while applying the axiom 
in a manner that baffles the prudence of an unwary 
purchaser. A sedate greybearded Cairene mer- 
chant might be safely backed to outwit the recog- 
nised home type of the sharpest of dealers, a 
Yorkshire jockey. 

The question is not as to the presence of Euro- 
pean manners and products, for the existence of a 
considerable Frank quarter, both in Alexandria and 
Cairo, with shops and tradesmen to supply the 
wants of its residents, implies the importation of 
these on a large scale. Then, again, there are most 
of the chief public appointments filled by Euro- 
peans ; there are the steamboats on the river, many 
of them built in England, threading their way 
among the Nile boats, and guided by English 
engineers ; there is the railway, also entirely man- 
aged by foreign officials, being as yet an unassimi- 
lated graft from an external civilization. 

Therefore western life and habits, as well as 
many characteristic appliances, are rather fully 
represented ; and the only curious inquiry would 
be, to trace to what extent these have operated or 
been absorbed, so as to change the culture of the 
people of the country, instead of remaining merely 
objective, wakes Gone to amalgamation. I 
have been assured by some very trustworthy ob- 
servers, who knew Egypt thirty years ago, when 
Europeans were established there in far smaller 
numbers, and foreign intercourse was slight and 
irregular, that a change of this nature has oc- 
curred, especially in the lower provinces, to a 
marked degree; and in my own now renewed 
acquaintance with the country I think I can _per- 
ceive something of the kind at work. Still any 
general transformation, if possible at all, or com- 
patible with their psychical organization, must be a 
very slow process in a people so intensely conser- 
vative, so slow, even in the most trivial matter, to 
leave the beaten path of centuries, and so com- 
pletely the slaves of custom, precedent, and the 
unchanging tradition of generations. Hence 
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whatever almost imperceptible modifications may 
be in progress, it need not be supposed that a 
mongrel adoption of foreign customs is at all an 
observable feature. On the contrary, it might be 
said that on leaving the Frank quarter and its 
denizens, and penetrating the other portions of 
this city, there is nothing to remind one that a 
locomotive runs outside the walls, or that aught 
had occurred in the lapse of years which might 
infringe the ancient tenor of Eastern social institu- 
tions. The strictness and peculiarities of the 
religious observances help to maintain this archaic 
individuality ; and on special occasions such an 
effect is more prominently manifested. In how 
far this still continues to be so will be better seen 
if I describe some general features of one of the 
most remarkable of these, the Moolid en Nebbee, or 
anniversary festival of the Prophet’s birth, which 
last year was held about the end of November, 
and this year three weeks earlier, in accordance 
with the Muslim method of calculation, which, 
guided by the moons, brings dates of this kind 
round the whole calendar of the seasons. 
Practically, the celebration of the jubilee, which 
lasts ten days, is in the hands of the derwishes : 
that is to say, their singular devotional perform- 
ances, continued night and day, with hardly any 
intermission, in tents or booths, at the end of the 
large square in Cairo, called El Esbekeéh, are the 
centre round which those of the faithful are at- 
tracted who come either as spectators, or hawkers 
of sweetmeats, exhibitors of trained dogs and 
monkeys, or otherwise as ministrants to the wants 
of a sort of “holy fair.” The zeal and energy 
with which the derwishes, by means of fresh 
drafts, I presume, carry on their excessively labo- 
rious fanatical service for this lengthened period, is 
perfectly surprising, and not a little revolting. 
Their hideous mode of worship is simply disgust- 
ing when performed with the exaggerated antics 
of merryandrews before a crowd, round an up- 
right post, like a maypole, in the open gir, dr under 
a canvass booth; and to me at least the kr, when 
conducted under these circumstances, lost in a 
gteat measure, from its grotesqueness, the wild 
and appalling effect which almost thrills through 
one when seeing it for the first time, with more 
appropriate accessories, in one of the derwish col- 
leges near Old Cairo. There, in a small but lofty 
mosk, as I fancy it may be regarded, a few in- 
terested, possibly awe-stricken or reverential on- 
lookers, range themselves. cross-legged along the 
walls to witness the strange rites of the devotees, 
who, to the number of thirty or forty, are seated 
on mats in a circle near the centre of the building. 
These men are of various classes and of many 
nations. They have no particular dress, but several 
of those more immediately connected with this 
college are distinguished by long, snake-like hair. 
Presently the zikr is commenced by a prayer to 
Allah, sang in low, measured cadence, which, after 
a short interval, is repeated in louder, but, from 
their imploring earnestness, still pleasing tones. 
Then, after a few seconds of absolute stillness, the 
shekh, or head of the order, begins a solemn chant, 
instantly caught up by the whole circle—la ila ha 
ill la’Uah—* there is no deity but God ;” and for 
fully a quarter of an hour these words are repeated 
in a gradually increasing key, while the bodies of 
the chauters oscillate to and fro, keeping time with 
their rapid utterance. Again there is silence, and 
a blind man, called a moonshid, rising from the 
ground, pours forth, in modulated accents, a hymn 
rich with glowing imagery, not dissimilar to that 
employed in the figurative and hyperbolical pas- 
sages of the Old Testament. He has hardly 
ceased when the chant, unvaried in the simplicity 
of its language, but now; accompanied by the 
softened tones of a reed pipe, once more rings 
through the mosk, and the position of the 
derwishes is as yet unchanged ; but soon, starting 
to their feet, they form into a compact ring, mar- 
shalled into place by their shekh, who keeps in the 
centre, and the assertion of the omnipotence of 
God is still reiterated: For an hour or more this 
is continued, the chant slowly degenerating from 
intensity of excitement into a species of howling 





groan, in which the one absorbing word Allah is 
alone perceptible, while the oscillating movement 
is correspondingly increased until every joint is 
called into action, as the body is pitched backwards 
and forwards with a violence that would entirely 
overcome in a very short period the equilibrium of 
an unpractised performer. The zikr, nevertheless, 
goes on apparently with unabated vigour; and, 
casting away their caps or turbans and outer dress, 
the derwishes still keep to their ranks, and scarcely 
a symptom of relaxing energy is yet apparent. The 
long hair of some streaming from their heads, and 
beating the air at each contorted movement; the 
rigid, earnest faces of others, now thrown backwards 
to the light, now bent nearly to the ground with 
untiring rapidity ; the occasional wild yells of a few 
shrieked forth in their frenzy, combine to produce 
the effect of a demoniacal revel. At length an old 
man and a young negro leant for a moment against 
each other for support, and fell together clear of the 
circle, whose ranks at once closed to fill the vacancy. 
The old man lay ina state of stupor; the negro 
quickly sprang up, and raising his right hand in the 
air, whirled round in rapid gyrations, but speedily 
came again to theground. Shortly after this episode, 
which in no way interfered with the progress of the 
zikr, the shekh retired to a seat near the wall, and 
thither, embracing him as they passed, and ranging 
themselves on his right hand, thé rest followed, 
save one, who, dead to external impressions and 
rooted to his original place, persisted in all the 
fervour of ejaculation and in all the fierce violence 
of motion. Immediately one of his brethren, 
wrestling with him gently, laid him prostrate on 
the floor, where, with heaving chest, rolling eyes, 
clenched hands, and gnashing teeth, he slowly 
expended the terrible frenzied mania which pos- 
sessed him. A cloak was thrown over him; and 
the others, having finished the concluding portion 
of their service—a short hymn or prayer—pro- 
ceeded to leave the mosk, the shekh motioning 
imperiously to us, the spectators, to depart before 
him. 

It is by an almost unbroken series of ghastly 
exhibitions like these that the birth of the Prophet 
is commemorated; but a still more extravagant 
display of fanaticism is reserved for the close of the 
féte. On the last day, the extraordinary ceremony 
of the Doseh, or Treading, is the edifying spectacle 
presented to the, in many cases, fervent wor- 
shippers. Having secured a very favourable posi- 
tion, I waited incommon with many hundreds for 
the arrival of the shekh of the Saadeeh derwishes, 
to whom is assigned the honour of being the instru- 
ment to accomplish this quasi-miracle, on his way, 
after midday prayers, from the mosk, where he 
has spent the night in fasting and invocation. 
Punctually as the hour elapsed, the mass of people 
on the outskirts of the crowd, swaying from side to 
side, told that the holy procession approached, 
and, acting accordingly, several men near me lay 
down on their faces in the dust, across the lane 
walled by eager spectators, but yet clearly defined, 
along which the shekh was to pass. Presently 
bands of derwishes, headed by distinguishing flags, 
rushed up fresh from the performance of zikrs, their 
heads still jerking upwards, their gasping throats 
still pouring forth the burden of their chant in 
harsh, croaking accents. With furious ardour, 
almost with rivalry, they threw themselves upon 
the ground alongside those who had already taken 
up their position; and active hands quickly 
arranged two or three hundred men into a solid 
compact pavement. Two half-naked fakirs, one 
drawing the edge of a sword across his unpro- 
tected skin, the other thrusting the point of a blunt 
weapon, loaded with a heavy ball of lead, against 
every part of his person, added to the wildness of 
the scene. Heralded by a brilliant banner, the 
shekh appeared, seated motionless as an automaton 
on a strong steel-grey horse, and surrounded by six 
attendants, two guiding the reins, two keeping him 
in the saddle, and two bringing up the rear. In 
this order the sacred phalanx advanced along the 
backs of the prostrate devotees. With firm 
and rapid though slightly constrained step, the 


horse trod over them, his foot rarely slipping 





ea 
between the bodies which, closely wedged 
composed the living causeway, but planting ited 
each time on a quivering man. Yet po 

of pain escaped the lips of those who unig. 
went the ordeal; or if a stifled groan, which mp 
effort of the will could control, did invol 

find utterance, it was drowned by the shouts of 
Allah which resounded throughout the multituis 
And after the shekh had passed, and those ove 
whom he had ridden had gained their feet, OF Were 
urgently assisted to rise by their friends, even thoy 
who seemed nearly swooning, whose faces reflectal 
the torture they endured, and who, despite they 
fortitude, writhed in agony, were obviously desiroy 
to join the throng immediately and appear unhurt: 
because to have been injured would be an evidens 
of their own unworthiness, as the miracle of the 
harmless treading only professes to apply to thoy 
who by prayer and devotional preparation arefitts 
undergo it. The ceremony over, the shekh, sill 
on horseback, was led back by his attendants 
through the crowd, who eagerly pressed round him, 
many striving to touch his dress, and afterwaniy 
kissing devoutly the hand which had been in contact 
with his person, peculiarly sanctified, no doubt, by 
the holy mission of the day. His eyes were still 
closed in stupor, and his expression was suppose 
to be that of one rapt in spiritual unconsciow. 
ness; but although noble features are not uncom 
mon in the East, his, unfortunately, were s 
essentially gross, that no amount of assumed 
beatitude could redeem them from repulsive coarse 
ness, or impart to them one sparkle of the glowof 
inspiration. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


WE regret to have to record the death, after 
a short illness, of the veteran antiquary, John 


Britton, which took place on Thursday morning, 


at),bis residence in Burton-street. He. was in 
his eighty-seventh year. 

The following is the probable arrangement: for 
Friday evening lectures at the Royal Institution, 
before Easter next:—Jan. 23rd, Professor Tyn- 
dall, F.R.S., ‘Observations on Glaciers.’ Jan. 
30th, Rev. Frederic D. Maurice, M.A., MBL, 
‘Milton considered as a Schoolmaster.’ Feb. 6th, 
Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S., ‘On Chromatic 
Phenomena exhibited by Transmitted Light 
Feb. 13th, T. A. Malone, Esq., ‘On the Applica 
tion of Light and Electricity to the Production of 
Engravings—Photogalvanography.’ Feb. 20th, 
Christopher Dresser, Esq., ‘On the Relation of 
Science to Ornamental Art.’ Feb. 27th, Professor 
Faraday, F.R.S. March 6th, Edmund Beckett 
Denison, Esq., Q.C., M.A., ‘On the Great Bell 
of Westminster.” March 13th, Professor John 
Phillips, F.R.S., ‘Geological Sketches round the 
Malvem Hills.’ March 20th, John Watkins 
Brett, Esq., ‘On the Submarine Telegraph. 
March 27th, Robert Warington, Esq., ‘On the 
Aquarium.’ April 3rd, Rev. John Barlow, F.RBS, 
‘On some Modifications of Woody Fibre.’ 

The remains of Hugh Miller were borne to the 
grave on Monday, attended by a great concoums 
of mourners, showing at once respect for his 
memory, and sense of the public loss that 
been sustained. Along the line of the procession the 
shops were closed, and the streets were lined 
spectators, who viewed the scene with melancholy 
interest. Among those who took part in the cere 
mony were representatives of the city magistracy, 
of the University, and of the Royal Physical S0- 
ciety, of which Mr. Miller was president. In the 
bottom of the grave was deposited one of the fossils 
from that museum, a morbid anxiety about 


security of which was a singular feature in the - 


derangement of mind under which he met, his 
death. The grave is in the Grange Cemetery, * 
few paces from that of Dr. Chalmers, with Me 
he enjoyed during life a friendship found 

mutual regard and admiration. Chalmers onde 


made the remark that, since Scott’s death, - 
Miller was the greatest Scotchman that a 
and asa type of the Scottish people his: 
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: mentioned along with Robert Burns, to 
= if in genius inferior, he was equal in intel- 

, and far superior in moral worth 5 : 

The ‘Sheffield Iris,’ a paper associated in every 
one’s recollection with the biography of James 
Montgomery, has lately ceased to exist, after 
having undergone various mutations. The name 
of this newspaper will not be unknown in the 
political history of the country. i the 
appeared as the ‘Sheffield Register, and its 
founder, Mr. Gales, had to escape to America to 
avoid a criminal prosecution. Montgomery con- 
tinued the paper as the ‘ Sheffield Iris,’ and, 
though conducting it with great caution, he was 
twice imprisoned in Lancaster gaol for sedition, 
being thus one of the early champions of the free- 
dom of the press, which he lived to see firmly 
established in England. In the ‘Sheffield Iris’ 
many of Mr. Montgomery's best writings appeared, 
and his connexion with this paper occupies a large 
proportion of the published memoirs of his life. 

Mr. Thackeray, after delivering his lectures on 
“The Four Georges” in America, Scotland, and 
the provinces, has at length begun to produce 
them before a London audience. A mere outline 
of the lecture on the First George, delivered at 
the Marylebone Institution on Tuesday, would 
convey amost unsatisfactory account of the densely- 

ked matter of the discourse, and little idea can 
yom by description, of the manner and 
spirit of the lecturer. All Mr. Thackeray’s repu- 
tation as the satirist of his age, the prose Juvenal 
of our literature, is confirmed by this display. The 
historical points taken up are admirable, and con- 
vey most graphic pictures of English life in the 
early times of the Hanoverian dynasty, while the 
sketches of personal character are struck off with 
masterly skill. The one grievous defect of Mr. 
Thackeray is, that all his descriptions have a 
cynical, misanthropic tone about them, the darkest 
and worst features of human nature being dwelt 
upon, and its better and more genial aspects either 
unrecognised, or slightly and sneeringly referiéd to. 
It may be that Mr. Thackeray deems the kindlier 
feelings of humanity alien from the province of a 
satirist ; but the effect is not pleasing, and there is 
left a feeling of gloom after the excitement caused 
by the genius and skill of the literary display. 

The munificent offer of Mr. W. Brown, M.P., 
to provide a building for the new Free Library at 
Liverpool, has been accepted by the corporation, 
on the reasonable and liberal conditions annexed. 
Mr. Brown will bear the whole expense of the 
building, with the stipulation that, in some way, 
his name shall be associated with the library, and 
the representatives of his family have some share 
in the management. The site will be found by the 
corporation. A committee has been appointed to 
consider the most appropriate means of connecting 
a memorial of the founder with the building, the 
feeling being that this would be best done by a 
Statue or a portrait. 

We learn that our enterprising countryman, Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant, not content with shooting 
ptarmigan on the Himmalehs, stealing disguised 
into Sebastopol, and helping Omar Pasha to build 
batteries on the Ingour, is at present on his way 
to the scene of conflict in Central America. We 
trust he will be enabled to give us some authentic 
details of a struggle which, for being carried on 
by handfuls of banditti, does not the less involve 
the destinies of a considerable portion of the west- 
ern world, and in which a brother British author 
18 playing a perilous part, if indeed we are cor- 
rect in assuming the Colonel Henningsen besieged 
at Granada to be identical with the author of 
Revelations of Russia.’ 

By the somewhat circuitous channel of a Co- 


lombo newspaper, we are made acquainted with- 


some interesting details relating to the recent ex- 
ploring expedition in North Western Australia, 
as well as to another despatched in search of the 
adventurers. It appears that in July, 1855, Mr. 
A. C. Gregory left Sydney, at the head of a party 
bound for the Victoria River on the western coast, 


‘with the object of ascending that stream as far 
4 practicable, and afterwards striking across the 





country in order to reach the springs of the 
Albert River, which falls into the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. Nothing having been heard of him since, 
considerable alarm was excited as to his safety, 
which led to Lieutenant Chimmo, R.N., being 
despatched in H.M.S. Torch to obtain intelli- 
gence, and, if requisite, render assistance to the 
original expedition. Without entering into any 
lengthened detail of his proceedings, we may state 
that he ascended both the Victoria and Albert 
rivers, and, from notices left behind by Mr. 
Gregory, ascertained that the latter, after two 
extremely successful excursions into the interior, 
had started for the heads of the Albert under the 
most favourable auspices. Hewas to be met there 
by a ship from Sourabaya, after communicating 
with which it was his intention to attempt an 
overland journey to Moreton Bay. This bold 
enterprise was by no means originally contem- 
plated, and its success appears somewhat pro- 
blematical, while, at the same time, it must be 
considered to be fully justified by its impor- 
tance to the interests of geographical science. 
Should the undertaking succeed, Mr. Gregory will 
be entitled to a highly honourable position among 
modern British explorers. Meanwhile the accounts 
of North Australia, brought back by the officers of 
the Zorch, must be characterised as the reverse of 
favourable. For nine months in the year the 
thermometer averages 130° in the sun, wood 
warps and splits, leather curls up, paper be- 
comes as dry and light as tinder or touchwood. 
During the rainy months the country is devas- 
tated by fearful tornadoes, the effects of which are 
to be recognised in the number of great trees 
found torn up by the roots, and transported 
miles from their original situations. The banks 
of both rivers are singularly devoid of animals, 
alligators and herons being the most frequently 
observable, and their navigation is rendered ex- 
tremely difficult by the violence and caprice both 
of winds and tides. The soil is exceedingly 
‘sterile, and apparently of volcanic origin, and no 
trace of the precious metals was to be discovered. 

The controversy that had commenced on the 


subject of a revision of the authorized version of |- 


the Bible has almost died out, the general feeling 
being—first, that the time is not ripe for any steps 
being taken in the matter; and, second, that the 
disadvantages of any change at present would 
greatly outweigh the alleged advantages. While 
quite agreeing in this practical conclusion, we can- 
not help remarking, that the argument has been 
generally carried on in a most unfair manner ; the 
advocates for a revision being represented as seek- 
ing to set aside the time-honoured version for 
an altogether new translation. This has never 
been desired. All that has been proposed by the 
scholars and divines who have spoken of revision, 
was the removal of some of the errors or imper- 
fections incident to all human labours, and not 
absent in the English franslation of the Bible. 
The following suggestion of the Venerable John 
Allen, Archdeacon of Salop, is worthy of attention, 
and points out a safe and simple way of accom- 
plishing what is desired, and that without touching 
the time-honoured version now in use. ‘It would, 
as I believe, answer every purpose if a royal com- 
mission were issued to ten of the greatest scholars 
among our bishops and professors at the old uni- 
versities, with direction to place in the margin 
such versions as seemed to nine-tenths of the com- 
missioners preferable to the existing English text, 
permission being granted to ministers to read such 
corrections in our churches.” 

Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins has been giving lec- 
tires, in thenew concert-room at the Crystal Palace, 
this week, on the extinct animals of the antediluvian 
world. So far as testing the capability of the lec- 
ture-room is concerned the experiment has been 
most successful, and Mr. Hawkins contributes as 
much interesting information as can be imparted 
to audiences, the larger part of which are but 
desultory hearers. 


M. Dumeril, the well-known professor at the 





Museum of Natural History at Paris, has resigned 
his post—for what reason is not stated. 

The Academy of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
at Paris, has nominated M. Stievenart, of the 
Faculty of Letters of Dijon, Don Pascual de 
Gyangos, Professor of Arabic at Madrid, and M. 
Gorresio, of the Academy of Sciences of Turin, 
corresponding members, in the room of the late M. 
Fresnel, Viscount de Santarem, and Father 
Secchi. The Academy of Moral and Political Sci- 
ences has elected M. Baude a member, in the room 
of the late M. Benoiston de Chateauneuf. 

Amongst the new works published in Leipsic 
(by Liebeskind), we find ‘the third and complete 
edition of an English and German and German and 
English Dictionary, compiled by Dr. Fliigel, with 
the assistance of Dr. Meissner ;” the last-named 
gentleman undertakes the German and English 
part. A really good German and English dic- 
tionary has long been a desideratum in Germany, 
where our language is now almost. universally 
studied. Fliigel’s old dictionary, which has been 
hitherto considered a, first-rate work, and is really 
the best to be found, is yet lamentably deficient in 
new and useful words, whilst at the same time 
abounding in extraordinary expressions and obso- 
lete phrases scarcely recognisable by an English- 
man of the nineteenth century as forming a part 
of his language. This new edition promises to 
supply all deficiencies, and is recommended by the 
German philological critics as the best dictionary 
of the two languages which has yet been published. 
It is said to contain forty thousand more words 
than in the first edition, in all one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand words, whilst Webster gives 
only eighty-five thousand. Germans may boast of 
this amplitude as a proof of the thoroughness of 
Fliigel’s knowledge of our language, but we should 
like to have seen the old dictionary well weeded 
before countenancing any new editions. We have 
seldom turned over its pages without wondering 
from what obsolete source the compiler has drawn 
his stote of curious terms, and astonished at our 
profound ignorance of our native tongue, at least 
as it is presented to his countrymen by Dr. Fliigel. 

A work, entitled ‘Communications from De- 
parted Spirits, through the medium of Maria 
Kahlhammer and Crescens Wolff,’ has just been 
condemned (literally cursed) and forbidden at Mu- 
nich, by the heads of the Roman Catholic Church. 
All persons, no matter what their rank orcondition in 
life may be, are prohibited from lending, borrowing, 
reading, or retaining in their possession this work, 
under pain of excommunication, and any one who 
may have a copy is ordered to hand it over at once 
to the care-taker of his soul. If this wont sell 
the book, nothing will. 

Monsieur Revilliod is about to edit and publish 
a complete collection of the works of the cele- 
brated Prior of St. Victor. The greatest part of 
the MSS. are to be found in the library of the 
Museum of Geneva, which is rich in curious old 
archives and MSS. connected with the early re- 
formers. Monsieur Revilliod is already known 
to the literary world as the editor of the ‘Actes et 
Gestes’ of Froment. 

An interesting work has just been published in 
Stuttgard, entitled ‘Aus dem Leben einer Kiinst- 
lerin’ (Out of the Life of an Artiste). It is, in 
fact, a collection of the reminiscences of Agnes 
Schebest, whose Romeo thirty years ago made as 
great a sensation as Madame Schreeder-Devrient 
did later in the same character. Agnes Schebest 
was married to the celebrated theologian Strauss, 
author of the ‘Life of Jesus,’ but was soon sepa- 
rated from him, and has for many years been living 
alone in retirement in Stuttgard. 

Weare informed that an eminent Roman Catholic 
divine is preparing a biography of the late Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, in which he will endeavour to prove 
that the number of languages more or less known 
to that unrivalled scholar considerably exceeded 
one hundred, 

At Venice there is a gigantic lion, called the 
Lion of the Pirzus, because it once ornamented 
that port, and on the lion is an inscription in the 
Runic language, which was undoubtedly engraved 
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by some Scandinavian barbarian who was in 
the service of one of the Greek emperors. A 
Danish savant has just deciphered the inscription, 
which has heretofore been but imperfectly under- 
stood ; and, according to his interpretation, it says 
that a Norman chief, one Harold Sigardson by 
name, in the service of the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, assisted about the year 1040 in the capture 
of the Pirzus, and in levying a war contribution 
on the Athenians as a punishment for having re- 
volted. 

Some enthusiastic antiquarians in Hungary have 
employed Ivan Paur, the archeologist, and Herr 
Varsanyi, an engineer, to make researches on the 
site of the ancient Roman city, Aquineum, lying 
in the valley of the Arpad, between Alt Ofen and 
Krotendorf. The discoveries up to the present 
time consist in a hall, fragments of statues, se- 
venty columns, some water-pipes for supplying a 
warm bath, mosaic tiles, a house altar, a stone 
sarcophagus with inscriptions, a silver buckle 
weighing three ounces, besides keys and other 
small articles. The investigations are still in pro- 


gress. 

Madame Birch- Pfeiffer, so well known to the 
frequenters of the German stage for her original 
dramatic compositions, and innumerable transla- 
tions and adaptations from English, German, 
French, and other foreign novels, is now occupied 
in writing her memoirs. 

M. Decaisne, of Paris, has brought out the first 
part of an important work on the Fruit Trees of 
the Jardin des Plantes in that city. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE SOULAGES COLLECTION. 
[Second Notice.]} 

THE appearance of the second part of the catalogue 
of the Soulages Collection summons us to notice 
those choieer and rarer specimens of manufacture 
which are now, for the first time, reduced to order 
and described by the learning and care of Mr. Ro- 
binson. We will take them im the order here 
mentioned. Classes VI. and VII. embrace Vene- 
tian glass, and a variety of other objects of small 
size for household use. M. Soulages is remarked 
to have had his own special tastes in the matter of 
glass ; his collection, in this respect, is just the 
opposite to that of the late Mr. Bernal. The latter 
rejoiced especially in the filagree texture, called 
“‘laticinio,” produced by the introduction of co- 
loured or opaque white threads into the mass of 
transparent glass ; or of “‘ vitro di trina,” so styled 
from the lace-like network of its delicate lines ; or 
of ‘‘millefiore,” the variegated variety—but the 
French advocate inclined rather towards delicacy 
and rarity of shape, combined with the purest 
material. Form, accordingly, is the leading charac- 
teristic of these specimens, accompanied here and 
there with a little faint gilding, or with an imbri- 
cated ornament, resermbling peacocks’ feathers over- 
lapping each other, or tinged with the dark brown 
smoky hue, more dear to connoisseurs than invit- 
ing to housewifery. The knife, fork, and spoon 
handles, each breaking forth into some quaint form 
of life, the keys, carved combs, and purse-frames, 
the ladies’ stay or busk-bones in ivory, enriched 
with ‘‘piqué work in silver”’—these exquisite 
trifles are overlooked in the grander efforts of art. 
Conspicuous on a side table, in the first room, is 
an hexagonal coffer of carved bone, with the his- 
tory of Pyramus and Thisbe ; the figures masterly 
but formal, and arranged in niches, telling the 
story in an interjectional and rather distracted way 
of their own. One diptych of carved ivory is all 
that the collection boasts. 

In the seventh class, that of Limoges enamels, 
the number of pieces is only twenty-five, but it 
includes one or two celebrated remains—an octa- 
gonal plaque (323), which bears the signature of 
Leonard Limosin the younger, and a small oval 
plaque (324), believed by M. Laborde to have been 
a cockade or medallion for the hat, by the same 
artist. 

In Bronze, however (Class VIII.), we have 





here an assemblage of objects such as this country 
has rarely before witnessed. In the front room, 
by the fireplace, stand a pair of magnificent com- 
positions, which, though they have been often 
repeated, still excite the admiration and envy of 
designers—the bronze Venetian fire-dogs, support- 
ing, upon pedestals of strap and cartouche work, 
which are filled with figures of satyrs and amorini, 
two statuettes, Venus and Adonis. The pair at 
Marlborough-house bear the name of the maker, 
Josepho di Levi, of Verona. Adjoining are a set 
of fire-irons, equally strange in form as delicate 
in ornament. Instead ofa poker is a hooked 
rake, for piling together the logs and wood-ashes, 
supposed by Mr. Robinson to correspond with the 
old French ‘‘Tirtifeu,” or “‘ utensil de cheminée,” 
and a two-pronged fork, besides the shovel and 
tongs ; all being of the most exquisite moulding, 
where some master of design has sportively lavished 
his choicest fancies. The bronze candlesticks vary 
extremely: the pair numbered 342 in the cata- 
logue will bear away the palm for vigorous design 
and sharp decisive chiseling, which looks as if it 
were cut from the block. In this extensive branch 
of art— manufacture in bronze —the northern 
nations, as the editor remarks, have never excelled. 
In our regions is wanting {that strong sunlight 
which is needed to bring out the sharp edges of 
delicate carving, and to light up the gloomy colour 
of the material ; whilst the delicate shades of the 
oxidation, or “‘patination,” of the metal would 


‘here be lost, to be supplied only by a coating of 


dirt and smoke. Witness his sombre majesty of 
Charing-cross, or the sooty Duke of Bedford, of 
Russell-square, confronting the equally black-hued 
Charles James Fox, through the length of Bedford- 
place. The sky of Italy, on the other hand, is 
favourable to the exhibition of [these peculiarities 
of material. 

The sculpture other than in bronze next comes 
under notice. The two examples of Della Robbia 
ware are both of them of extreme excellence. The 
relievo of The Adoration of the Kings (438) will 
repay the closest attention. Not far off a profile 
bust of Francesco Cynthio, an Italian poet (440), 
wins the passing eye by its elevated expression, 
instinct with life and genius. M. Soulages him- 
self attributed the work to one of the Pisani. 
But the highest feeling of admiration will be 
excited by the Chimney Piece (462), in carved 
stone, which stands in the first room, and com- 
pletely overpowers the eye by the profusion of 
rich design, and the unequalled mastery of execu- 
tion. Along that cornice of eight feet in length, 
crowded with men and women, horses, dogs, and 
animals, the hunt actually appears to be rushing 
by in excited tumult, whilst the expression of the 
faces, the figures being for the most part entirely 
in the round, and detached from the back, are 
positively startling in their intensity. The frieze 
is more than a pastoral description ; it is a drama- 
tic poem full of character and adventure. Nor is 
any part of this extraordinary work deficient in 
finish ; every corner teems with life, every surface 
has furnished a field for the sculptor. The 
canopy, supported by its writhing tritons, is a 
noble feature, exciting attention from the bold- 
ness of its suggestions, and gratifying curiosity 
from the commanding style in which they have 
been carried out. 

The medals of this collection constitute another 
feature perfectly new—lItalian medallions have 
been more unheard of than bronzes. The descrip- 
tion of these invaluable remains, whether as 
memorials ef art or history, is the most valuable 
portion of this recent issue of the catalogue. 
No. 476 is a bronze medallion of Louis XII. of 
France, and his Queen, Anne of Brittany, executed 
at Lyons in 1499. No. 478 commemorates 
Philibert, the eighth Duke of Savoy, and his 
Duchess, Margaret of Austria. The following 
personages have, in like manner, been commended 
to the regards of posterity:—Sigismund Pandolfo 
Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, the famed patron of 
art; Alfonso, King of Naples; Isotta da Rimini, 
a wife or mistress of Sigismund Malatesta ; Nic- 
colo Picinino, of Perugia, a condottiere ; Francis I., 
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by Benvenuto Cellini; the Cardinal a’ Amboing 
Charles VII. of France; besides Viscontiy, 
Orsinis, and Sforzas, Boccaccio, Ariosto, 
Aretino, Cardinal Bembo, and a host of othen, 
famed in literature, politics, and war. 

The pictures include a portrait of P, A 
Laura, anda Holy Family, attributed to Vira 
tini. The Portrait of a Dominican M by 
Giovanni Bellini, is decidedly the most Cone 
spicuous of these paintings, as, with some j 
fections, it displays very considerable powers, 4 
Costwme Portrait of a man in a fur cloak and 
is a curious example of the old German 
The tapestry also on the stairs, with its quaint, 
angular figures and flowered parterres, its aj. 
mated and vigorous composition, and still righ 
colour, is highly attractive. 

The decorative furniture, Class XIV., all 
embracing nearly every kind of article f 
of use in an Italian house, is yet limited in the 
range of objects. Modern fashion, Mr, Robingg 
observes, whilst it has diminished the permanent 
architectonic character of house-building, ha 
added immensely to the number of ‘movabh 
pieces of furniture, some of which are now uurely 
conventional. Possibly the political contiteg 
of society, when the stability of families depended 
so much upon the security of their abodes, 
have had its influence upon the tastes of househal 
life. Proceeding, however, to particulars, the 
several series of Venetian Chairs to be seen in 
these rooms are a new and most interesti 
tion of the collection. The heart-shaped backs 
of these specimens will not fail to attract atten- 
tion, as well as the rich, dark wood of which they 
are made, and their admirable carving, picked out 
with gold. The folding arm-chairs are another 
remarkable feature. King David, in the old 
Saxon drawing, if we remember right, sits in such 
another as one of these. The chestnut-wood 
Coffres (655, 656), in the first room, intended 
originally to hold the bride’s wardrobe, and lange 
enough to engulph the unfortunate Ginevra her- 
self, are crowded with figures in full relief, gene- 
rally of masterly execution, though not alway 
equal to others of the eminent examples here to 
met with. Nothing, however, can exceed the 
imposing Hall Lanthorn over the staircase, which 
formerly adorned the palace of the Counts Gra. 
denigo at Venice, or the Mirror (669), inclosed 
in a frame which is attributed to no lessa hand 
than that of Cellini himself. The next specimen 
(700), of a case for a metallic mirror, seems to 
have led the able curator into some unnecessary 
speculations, on a minor point, connected with the 
design. He says, “‘It is difficult to divine. the 
meaning of the disconnected capital letters » 
quaintly scattered through the scroll work ;” and 
then he proceeds to discuss their probable meat- 
ing. He will be amused to find that thew 
mysterious letters simply compose the words 
BONUM, MALUM, beginning with the figure 
of the dragon on the right, and that of the swine 
on the left, and ascending upwards in both cases, 
till the former word ends, appropriately'enough, in 
the hand of an angel—the latter in the grasp of 
Death. A metallic Toilet Mirror (671), on the 
table in the first room, may be pointed out among 
the most refined specimens of style which this 
collection possesses. It displays in every moult 
ing and scroll the spirit of an artist and the hand 
of a master. 

The crowds that continue to visit these rooms 
attest the curious interest that is felt ina collection 
so novel, and assembled with so much ju 
and knowledge. We do not hesitate to say that 
the information and pleasure to be derived from 
its inspection are more than doubled under the 


guidance of the new catalogue, which has beet . 


prepared with a minute care, and a degree 
critical knowledge, which is one of the not leat 
remarkable peculiarities of this interesting exhibi 
tion. 


The following is, we believe, an accurate list of 
the works executed by the late M. Paul he 
since 1836, when he ceased to contribute 
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sbitions :—The Girondina led to the Scaf- 
es pamabe of M. Achille Fould: Head 

‘an Angel, M. Vernet ; The Victors of the Bas- 
Ge the Hotel de Ville, Hotel de Ville, Paris ; 
Figure of a Girl, Museum, Nantes ; Herodias, in 
Holland ; Napoleon in his Cabinet, Lady Sandwich ; 
Peer the Great, Count Demidoff ; General Ber- 
trond at St. Helena, M. Thayer; Childhood of 
Pico de Mirandola, Museum, Nantes ; Virgin with 
Camellia, belonged to Mr. Baring, destroyed by 
fire; The Happy Mother, Museum, Luxembourg ; 
ime at St. Peter’s, Count Raczinski, Vienna ; 

Virgin in the Desert, Marquis of Hertford ; Jtalian 

Woman and her Children, M. Ernest André ; Girl, 
M. Pourtalés; Charlemagne crossing the Alps, 
Museum, Versailles ; Napoleon at Fontainebleau, 
Museum, Leipsic; Christ and the Apostles at 
Gahsemane, M. Delessert ; Christ on the Cross, 
Baron Von Sotzbeck, Munich ; The Reading Les- 
wn, Marquis of Hertford ; Children of Edward 
the Fourth Praying, Liverpool; Marie Antoinette 

her Sentence, Count von Hunolstein ; Mater 
Dolorosa, Museum, Liege ; Moses Exposed, Baron 
J. de Rothschild ; The Entombment, Count von 
Hunolstein ; Christ at Gethsemane, M. Goupil; 
Italian Mother and Child, Holland; Herodias, 
M. B, Fould; St. Cecilia, Mr. Grundy, Manches- 
ter; Sacrifice to Pan, M, Goupil ; Communion of 
Mary Queen of Scots, M. Goupil; Beatrice Cenci 
led to the Scaffold, M. Werclé, Rheims ; The Virgin, 
St. Peter, and other Saints, watching Christ carry- 
ing the Cross: Body of a Young Martyr floating 
on a River. Besides these there are several por- 
traits and replicas of former works, as well as the 
famous frescoes at the Ecole de Beaux Arts, 

In the late general assembly of German artists, 
which was held in Bingen on the Rhine, under the 
presidency of Philip Vert, the Director of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Mayence, the principal 
subjects which came under consideration were, 
first; the establishment of a Universal Art Exhi-, 
bition for the works of German artists; aid, 
secondly, the collecting of funds and foundation 
of an institution to promote the education of, and 
give assistance to, young artists of all German 
nationalities. The first point was at once agreed 
to, and Frankfort-on-the- Maine fixed upon as the 
locality for the first Exhibition in 1857, to be 
transferred from it to Berlin, Dresden, Diisseldorf, 
Munich, and Vienna. There was more discussion 
and less unanimity about the foundation for the 
aid of artists, but it was finally decided to petition 
the German Bund or Diet for assistance and legal 
countenance, and that the different members of 
the meeting should individually apply to their 
respective governments for aid towards the same 
object, viewing the matter not in a charitable, but 
s patriotic light, considering that thus the artistic 
and creative genius of the nation would be more 
readily called forth, and that young artists first 
entering on their studies and the struggles of life 
would have much less of the actual material diffi- 
culties to contend against. 

Picture sales at Paris continue very frequent. 
At some that have taken place during the last few 
days, two Views on the Coast of Normandy, by Bon- 
nington, fetched 287. ; a Horse in a Stable, by Ge- 
Tieault, 227. ; a Landscape, by Van der Neer, 561. ; 
8 Portrait of an Old Man, by Rembrandt, 607. ; 

ers in @ Vase, by Ruysch, 701. ; Interior of a 
Flemish Village, by Steen, 201.; Interior of a 
Flenish House, by the same, 371.; Portrait of 
William the Taciturn, by Slingeland, 24/.; two 
mall landscapes, by Berghem, 441.; View of the 
Town Hall at Amsterdam, by Berkeyden, 281. 10s. ; 

of Admiral Ruyter, by Bol, 201. 10s.; a 

landscape, by Ouyp, 46.; a View on the Rhine, 

by Grifier, 647 ; an Italian Landscape, by Hak- 

kert and Lingelback, 401. 10s. ; a Vase of Flowers 

® «@ Marble Table, by Van Huysum, 40.; a 

oy eng Nag Hoogh, 241. ; and same sub- 
Y, o2t. 

Since the death of the historical painter, Peter 
aed lately mentioned in our Journal, there 

been much taik in Vienna of introducing an 
iresystem of reform into the management of the 

Belvedere Gallery, of which Herr K rafft 





was the director. The principal objects at present 
proposed are—the complete separation of the pic- 
tures of the modern from those of the ancient 
schools, and the creation ofa gallery for the recep- 
tion of Viennese works of the present century ; to 
provide suitable rooms for copying, and to en- 
courage Viennese artists to study more diligently 
from the old masters, and take greater advantage 
of the treasures of art within their reach. A 
revision of the catalogue is also intended, and an 
effort at a right nomenclature of the pictures. At 
present many works in the gallery bear the names 
of artists to which they have, at best, a very 
doubtful right, whilst, on the other hand, there are 
some decidedly of greater worth than their sup- 
posed value. The Belvedere Gallery was originated 
by the Archduke Leopold William, who was the 
Stadtholder in the Netherlands from 1646 to 1657. 
He made a collection of works of art from all the 
most renowned galleries both in the Netherlands 
and foreign countries, acquiring amongst others 
many pictures from Charles I. of England. He ap- 
pointed the celebrated David Teniers the younger 
to arrange them, and to publish engravings of the 
whole gallery. At that time they consisted of 
1300 pictures, and became, after the Stadtholder’s 
death, the inheritance of the Imperial family of 
Austria; so that the Belvedere Gallery, as well as 
all the other imperial collections of antiquities, 
coins, drawings, engravings, &c., in Vienna, are 
private not state property, and the directors and 
custodes are appointed by the Emperor, and paid 
out of his privy purse. 

Two statues of young men, considerably da- 
maged, but of great beauty, executed in white 
Mauritanian marble, have been recently dug up at 
Scherschel, in the province of Tlemsen, in Algeria, 
the site of the ancient Roman city of Julia Cesarea. 

A simple tablet is to be placed on the grave of 
the poet Hebel, at Schwetzingen, in Baden, as 
soon as sufficient sums shall have been collected 
to defray the expenses. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





In the Christmas entertainments of this year 
pantomime has resumed the prominence from 
which, for some seasons, it had been partly dis- 
placed by burlesque and extravaganza. The old 
English characters of Clown and Pantaloon, Har- 
lequin and Columbine, have reappeared in all their 
pristine popularity. The prevailing taste for 
scenic effect on the stage is not, however, without 
its influence on the regular pantomime. Unusual 
efforts have been made to produce the brilliant dis- 
plays without which even a legitimate drama, is 
now rarely presented. Some of these displays are 
wonderful triumphs of pictorial art, aided by 
every contrivance of mechanical and pyrotechnic 
skill, The transformation scene at the Lyceum, 
and the apotheosis of the Babes in the Woed at the 
Haymarket, may be named as among the most re- 
markable scenic displays of the season. There is 
nothing particular to note, either as regards no- 
velty or merit, in the literary part of the enter- 
tainments. The names of the pieces at the various 
houses indicate the sources whence the subjects of 
the opening scenes are taken. Aladdin and his 
Wonderful Lamp, See Saw Margery Daw, and The 
Babes in the Wood, and such titles, recal familiar 
scenes and stories ; but the authors have rarely 
bound themselves closely to follow the original 
legends. At the Lyceum there is Conrad and 
Medora, a travestie of Byron’s .‘ Corsair,’ mixed up 
with scenes from the ballet which was so popular 
last year in Paris, and afterwards at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. Mr. Planché’s experienced per has pro- 
vided a fairy extravaganza for the Olympic, the 
amost noticeable point in which is the ludicrous ap- 
pearance of Mr. Robson, in the part of Zephyr. The 
dresses and decorations inthis piece, are of the Wat- 
teau school, and suggestive of the elegant romance 
of the times between the passing away of feudal 
chivalry and what is called modern civilization. In 
the Adelphi pantomime Madame Celeste again ap- 
pears as Harlequin, having previously played the 








part of Sir Beau im the opening love-story. The 
innovation of transforming the sexes has, at the 
Strand, been carried to a more offensive length, in 
the personation of Clown by Miss Cuthbert, At 
Drury Lane there is a double set of performers, 
the two Clowns and their companions appearing 
alternately, and keeping up a continuous scene of 
boisterous merriment. The topics of the day form, 
as usual, the staple of the practical jokes ; but the 
anticipation of these by the comic illustrated 
papers greatly detracts froin the point and fun of 
the stage satire and illustration of passing events, 


The theatrical news of the week from Paris is 
unimportant. A ponderous melodrama of the good 
old orthodox school, by the veteran Bouchardy, at 
the Ambigu, and a review of the year, called La 
Lanterne Magique, at the Variétés, are the only 
novelties mentioned. In the latter some verses, vin- 
dicating Lamartine from certain scandalous at- 
tacks of some of the satiric journals (of which, by 
the way, there are too many at Paris just now), 
are sung, and, out of compliment to the poet, are 
applauded with enthusiasm every night. 

The French Government, it may be remembered, 
determined, in 1851, on giving annually two prizes 
of about 2007. each to the most successful plays of 
amoral tendency produced at the Paris theatres. 
In 1854 the character of the successful pieces was 
such that the prizes could not be awarded ; and a 
commission of literary men, nominated by the 
government, and headed by no less a personage than 
M. Sainte Beuve, of the Académie Francaise, has 
just reported to the Government that for 1855 also 
the prizes cannot be granted, the successful plays 
that year which teach moral lessons being devoid 
of talent, and those which display talent being 
devoid of morality. What a curious light does 
this conclusion throw on French dramatic litera- 
ture! The pieces which the Commission selected 
out of the large number produced in the course of 
the year, as alone presenting anything like serious 
claims for the prizes, were only five in number,— 
two represented at the Frangais—Joconde, by M. 
Foucher and M. Regnier, and Péril en la 
Demewre, by M. Octave Feuillet ; and three at 
theatres of an inferior grade,—the Demi Monde of 
Alexander Dumas. the younger; Je dine chez ma 
Mere, by M. Decourcelles and M. Thiboust, and 
Le Médecin des Enfans, by M. Bourgeois and M, 
Dennery. 

The collaboration system in Paris gives rise, at 
times, to curious complications ;—and one of these 
complications was, on Tuesday last, submitted to 
one of the law courts of that capital. A dramatist, 
named Bernard Lopez, some time back conceived 
the idea of writing a melodrama, called the Pirate, 
in which a week at sea should be represented ; and 
he got Alexander Dumas, Gerard de Nerval, and 
Macquet to assist him and the concocters of it. 
Before the piece was concluded De Nerval com- 
mitted suicide, Maquet declined to have anything 
to do with it, and, after a while, Alexander Dumas 
himself, despairing of making anything of it, gave it 
up. The director of the Porte St. Martin, at whose 
house the piece was to be brought out, thereupon 
begged M. Victor Séjour, a dramatist of some noto- 
riety, to take the piece inhand. Séjour entirely re- 
modelled it, rewrote the greater part of it, and gave 
it the title of Le Fils dela Nuit. He then stipulated 
with Lopez, that he alone should figure as the 
author of it, but that Lopez should receive one- 
fourth of the droits dautewr. The melodrama was 
brought out, and it obtained such immense success 
that it has already been represented more than one 
hundred and fifty times. It has produced, thus 
far, to the theatre, 22,4007. ; of that sum Séjour 
has been paid 2,200/. ; and, as agreed on, he has 
given one-fourth of his portion to Lopez. He has 
also sold the copyright of the printed version of the 
piece to a publisher for 48/., and one-fourth of that 
sum also he gave to Lopez. When the piece be- 
came successful, Lopez wanted to have his name 
published as one of the collaborateurs in it; but 
Séjour would not hear of anything of the kind, _ 
and the Dramatic Author's Society, which was 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































‘the 12th century B.c., were to be found, it was ex- 
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appealed to, decided that Séjour was in the right. 
Lopez thereupon brought an action to get damages 
from Séjour, on two grounds—first, that he had 
sold the piece to the publisher for much less than, 
considering its great success, he ought to have 
done,—and. next, that he had allowed the first 
edition of it to be brought out without giving those 
practical directions for the performance of it which 
were necessary to enable it to be produced advan- 
tageously by provincial theatres, and that thereby it 
had been less frequently represented in the provinces 
than it otherwise would have been,—a circum- 
stance which diminished the reecipts to less than 
he thought it reasonable to expect. But the court 
considered the pretensions of Mr. Lopez altogether 
unfounded, and dismissed his action with costs. 
In the course of the proceedings, it was stated that 
the sum which Alexander Dumas, junior, obtained 
for the printed copyright of his Demi Monde was 
1207. The sum he has obtained for the perform- 
ance of the play is of course vastly great. 

The first of the winter subscription concerts in 
Dresden was opened by a prologue written by Dr. 
Lindner, and spoken by Fraulein Berg, one of 
the most accomplished and experienced of the 
German actresses of the present day. ‘The even- 
ing was consecrated to the memory of Robert 
Schumann, and devoted to the performance of his 
music ;. and the prologue, which was gracefully 
written and eloquently delivered, described the 
principal characteristics which marked the musical 
compositions and poetical talents of the late 
maestro. 

The second of the great middle Rhenish musical 
festivals, which were inaugurated this year (1856) 
at Darmstadt, is to take place early in June next, 
in Mannheim. Mendelssohn's Elias will be per- 
formed on the first day ; and on the second Beetho- 
ven’s ninth symphony, Carl Maria von Weber's 
overture to Ewryanthe, Durante’s Magnificat, Men- 
delssohn’s chorus, Andie Kiinstler, and Handel’s 
Halleluja. The third day is ta.be devoted to 
excursions. ~ 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Astatic.—Dec. 20th. — Professor H. H. Wilson 
in the chair. . The Rev. R. Caldwell, author 
of the ‘Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian, 
or South-Indian Family of Languages,’ was 
elected an honorary member of the Society. The 
Rev. H. G. Williams, Professor C. MacDouall, 
and Edwin Norris, Esq., were elected resident 
members of the Society. J. E. L. Brandreth, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, was elected a 
non-resident member. Sir Henry Rawlinson ex- 
hibited to the meeting twenty-four sheets of cunei- 
form inscriptions, which he stated to be a portion 
of the great work that he was engaged in editing 
for the trustees of the British Museum. The 
inscriptions were all very beautifully executed in 
lithography, and there was hardly a doubtful or 
defective letter throughout the entire series. The 
first document exhibited, contained 800 lines of 
writing, arranged’ in double columns upon eight 
sheets of paper. The inscription, which was stated 
to be of great importance,—being the earliest his- 
torical piece of the Assyrian series, —had been com- 
pleted and restored from the four octagonal clay 
prisms (two nearly perfect, and two in fragments) 
found at the four corners of a ruined temple in the 
city of Asshur, or Kileh Shergat, and which were 
now in the British Museum. Among much inter- 
esting matter contained in the legend, which be- 
longed to the first Tiglath Pileser, and dated from 


plained, the famous notice of the age of a restored 
temple in the city, which carried back the Chaldean 
chronology to the 18th century B.c., together with 
an enumeration of the four immediate ancestors of 
the king, a detailed account of his early expeditions 
into Syria and Asia Minor, and, most important 
of all, a record of his conquest of Egypt, and of 
the submission of the Cha ians or Casluchim, 
who inhabited Pheenicia before the Semitic coloniz- 
ation of the country, The second inscription, 





which extended over ten folio sheets of paper, coin- 

prised, it was said, the annals of the great Sarda- 

napalus, and had been recovered from the temple 

of Hercules, on the great mound of Nimrud, which 

is now known to represent the Calah of the Bible. 

The document was of much value in presenting a 

complete geographical tableau of Western Asia in 

the 9th century B.c., and also in portraying the 

sanguinary manners of the Assyrian kings, and 

the devastating character of their expeditions. As 

several independent copies of this inscription had 
been found among the ruins of Nimrud, either by 
Mr. Layard, or by subsequent excavators, Sir Henry 

had succeeded in arranging a rather extensive 
list of variant readings, which in the lithographed 
sheets were interlined with the original copy,— 
a most valuable aid being thus afforded to the 
determination of the meaning of a large number of 
Hamite terms (chiefly verbal roots) which were 
currently used in Assyria, but which it would 
have been impossible either to read or understand 
unless the Semitic equivalents had been appended. 

The third inscription exhibited was a copy of the 
famous cylinder, or rather hexagonal prism, of 
Sennacherib, found at Nineveh, and now deposited 
in the British Museum. This inscription occupied 
six folio sheets, and was also arranged in double 
columns, extending to above six hundred lines. 
The original writing was exceedingly minute and 
confused ; but the lithographed text had been 
enlarged and disentangled, so as to be legible by 
any one well acquainted with the Assyrian charac- 
ters. After the inspection of the lithographed 
sheets, Sir Henry explained that the trustees of 
the British Museum had declined to sanction the 
publication of translations, as accompaniments to 
the Assyrian texts, prepared at the public expense, 
feeling themselves incompetent as a critical body 
to guarantee the accuracy of such readings, but 
that they had consented to place half the impres- 
sion (or 250 copies) at his private disposal, and 
that he had accordingly resolved, at his own risk, 
and on his own responsibility, to publish, to the 
above extent, transliterations of the documents, in 
the Roman character, with accompanying Latin 
translations, interleaving such explanatory sheets 
with the lithographed cuneiform texts, so as to en- 
sure a facility of reference, and to afford ample means 
of comparison and verification. Sir Henry further 
remarked on the complete identity of the results 
at which all Assyrian students had arrived, refer- 
ring not only to Dr. Hincks’s publications in 
Dublin, and to M. Oppert’s papers which had ap- 
peared in Paris and Berlin, but to a small pamphlet 
also, which had that day been presented to the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and which contained some 
of Mr. Fox Talbot's earliest essays in independent 
decipherment. The experiment had been now 
repeatedly made, and in every instance had shown 
that rival inquirers, however they might disagree 
in the reading of proper names, owing to the ob- 
seurity+in which the Hamite monograms (and 
especially those designating the gods and goddesses) 
were still involved, gave the same general meaning 
to any passage that might be submitted to them. 
There could not, indeed, be any more doubt of the 
general accuracy of the system of interpretation 
which he had communicated to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, on his return from the East in 1849, than 
there was of our ability to read Greek or Hebrew 
texts; and he felt satisfied that as soon as the 
great cuneiform work on which he was now en- 
gaged, with his transliterations and translations, was 
published, this would be universally admitted. The 
President read a letter addressed to him by H.M. 
the Major King of Siam, presenting to the Society 
a work on the Siamese language. The secretary 
commenced the reading of a paper on the Peninsula 
of Katteewar, by John Deas, Esq., of the Bombay 
Medical Service. 


GEOLOGICAL.—Deec. 17th.—Col. Portlock, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. R. E. Arden, Esq., and 


W. B. Webster, Esq., were elected Fellows. The 
following communications were read:—l. ‘On 
some Freshwater Deposits in Eubcea and Salonika,’ 





by Captain T. Spratt. 


In former communica- 





tions to the Society the author had 
a series of lacustrine limestone and mars, conta} 
ing lignite, and overlaid by reddish unfossi}; 
loams and gravels, as oceurring in the y and 
on the hill-sides in Southern Eubeea, 
Samos, near Smyrna, and elsewhere in the Grecian 
Archipelago. In the present paper Captain Spratt 
described the occurrence of similar Weposits on the 
northern part of the Eubcea, on the Locrian 
and around the Bay of Salonika. In connexion 
with the similar strata in other localities, in and 
around the Aigean, formerly described, these a: 
parently lacustrine deposits indicate the existene 
of a great expanse of fresh water over the Levan. 
tine area during some tertiary period, probably 
continuing, according to Captain Spratt, from the 
eocene to the pliocene epoch. 2. ‘On the Analysis 
of Waters from the Turko-Persian Frontier, by 
Dr. T. Richardson and E. J. J. Browell, Exq,; 
communicated by W. K. Loftus, Esq. This 
was a report on six samples of water from the 
Lake of Van, the small Lake of Ardchek situated 
to the east of the former, and their vicinity, 
not far south-west of Ararat. They were brought 
home by Mr. Kennet Loftus. Of these, four 
specimens (two from the Lake of Van and two 
from Ardchek) belong to a very limited clas 
of waters, such as are found in Hungary and 
Egypt, and which are more or less rich in carbo- 
nate of soda. A water from an acidulated saline 
spring two miles south of Bitlis contained but 
traces of the ordinary saline matter, and a large pro- 
portion of lime and magnesia, Hence it was in- 
ferred that probably this water originally came of 
a dolomite, and subsequently passing through beds 
of gypsum, thereby suffered a change in its con- 
stituents by a recombination among the acids and 
bages. 3. ‘Notice of an ice-carried Boulder at 
Borgholm,’ by John Wolley, Esq. ; communicated 
by Sir C. Lyell. This boulder was about 10 feet 
in length, 7 feet broad, and 6 feet deep, and had 
been carried by coast-ice from an islet about halfa 
mile distant, under the influence of a storm from 
the north, which, by locally raising the level of the 
water, caused the ground-ice to float with its 
entangled boulders, and to convey them to 
distance. 4. ‘ Additional Notice of the occurrence 
of Voleanic Bombs in Australasia,’ by the Rev. W. 
B. Clarke. The author sent a notice last year af 
the occurrence of Volcanic Bombs in the gold-bear- 
ing alluvium of New South Wales; and in this 
communication adds Victoria and Tasmania 3 
countries in which these obsidian bombs have been 
in the alluvial drift. 5, ‘Notice of the occurrence 
of Metalliferous Ores in Siam,’ by Messrs. H. J. 
Moyle and C. B. Hillier. (Foreign Office.) This 
was a memorandum by Mr. Moyle (in a letter 
from Mr. Consul Hillier) on the occurrence of 
copper veins in grauwacke, and of ores of lead and 
silver, with magnetic and specular iron ore, in the 
hilly districts near the River Chaw-Phya (Meinam) 
in Siam. A small box of ores, chiefly cupriferous, 
with a specimen of corundum, accompanied this 
communication. il 

Sratisticat. — Dec. 16th. —Dr. Bird in the 
chair. The following gentlemen were elected Fel 
lows of the Society :—Lieut.-Gen. John Briggs 
F.R.S., Rev. Charles Henry Bromby, William 
Blanchard Jerrold, Esq., Henry Mayhew, Esq, 
John Simon, Esq., F.R.S., Henry Tibbats Siain- 
ton, Esq., and William Macdowal Tartt, Ba. 
Dr. Guy, one of the Honorary Secretaries, read & 
report ‘On the Medical Charities of the Meti 
drawn up under the direction of a Committee 
the Council of the Society, nominated for we 
pose of preparing an account of the various 
ficent institutions of the metropolis.’ It appeas 
that there are in London 14 general hospitals, 


special hospitals, for particular classes of — 
or for particular diseases, with an payee | 
119,252. ; 42 general dispensaries, with an ae 
of 21,0007. ; and 18 special dispensaries, 





income of 8,0641, Besides these there are two 
nurse’s training institutions, with an income 


4,7401., and several Samaritan and other funds 





an aggregate annual income of 155, 6161. ; 3 
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i income of 1,882/., making altogether 
wn sul. 5” order, however, to estimate the sum 
annvally expended in medical relief, it is necessary 
to take into consideration the cost of the treatment 
of patients in workhouse infirmaries; this, as far 
as it can be separated from. the general charge of 
maintenance of the poor, is 28,7761. ; for the main- 
tenance of pauper lunatics 79,9880. is paid, and 
for vaccination 4,2927., making a total of 113,0561., 
which, added to the above-mentioned sum of 
310,5541., gives 423,610/. as the wholesum expended 
in London on medical relief. Large sums are also 
raised as building funds ; it is difficult to estimate 
their amount with any degree of accuracy, but it 
may, without fear of exaggeration, be taken at 
15,0001. annually. The number of in-patients 
treated in one year by the fifty. general and special 
hospitals amounted to 45,808/.; the number of 
out-patients was 369,129, and the sixty dispensaries 
relieved 232,878, thus making a grand total of 
647,815 persons annually relieved. The committee 
had received interesting information from some of 
their foreign correspondents on the subject of 
medical charities in some of the principal Conti- 
nental cities’; but it would not be possible to make 
a comparison between them and London, the sys- 
tems being dissimilar. In Paris, for instance, the 
board called “ L’ Administration Générale d’ Assist- 
ance publique” provides for the maintenance of 
aged and infirm people, as well as for those requir- 
ing medical or surgical aid. The annual income 
of this board is 560,8531.; and if we add together 
the income of the medical charities of London, 
$10,554/., and the amount of poor-rate, 842,3801., 
we shall have a total of 1,152,984/., which bears 
to the money expended.by the Paris Board nearly 

Ane samo relation that the population of London 
does to that of Paris, 


GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
(From an Austrian Member.) 
Combined Meeting of the Physiological, Botanical, 
and Zoological Sections. 

September 17th.—1. Dr. Scuutrz-Brront dis- 
cussed the systematic position of A mbrosiacee, 
stating the free situation of the anthers in the 
Ambrosiacee and Partheniacee link not to be suffi- 
cient for establishing families, especially as he had 
himself observed a whole series of transition forms. 
He ranks the Ambrosiacee among the Cassiniacee 
(as De Candolle and other botanists did before 
him), not among the sub-family of Helianthee, 
but, on account of the subulate anther-horn, 
among the Artemisie. He thinks that the sexual 
relations have not the importance assigned to them 
by De Candolle and others, and therefore distri- 
butes the Melampadinee among other groups of 
the family of Helianthee. 

i 2. Pror. C. De ErtingsHavsEN exhibited the 
Physiotypia Plantarum Austreacarum,’ recently 


1W9%Su 


published by himself and Prof. Pokonny, and 
dedicated, with permission, to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty. This work, executed at the cost of the 
Government, at the Imperial Printing-office, repre- 
sents exclusively Austrian species, distinguished 
by a peculiar character of their venation. He also 
expressed a hope to obtain an allowance from the 
Government for the purpose of publishing a com- 
plete flora of the Austrian empire. Prof. Géppert, 

Breslau, acknowledged the importance of this 
on method, and proposed to appoint a committee 

draw up a resolution, by which the scientific 
Value of this new printing method might by duly 
acknowledged, and warmly commended to the 
patronage of the Government. This motion was 
orem assented to, and Prof. Gippert, on 
ie proposal of Prof. Braun, was entrusted with 


drawing-up of the resolution. A debate fol- 
ote the course of which MM. Leonhardi, 
ein, and Niigeli, stated their opinion that 


method used in the ‘Physiotypia’ w i 
ysiotypia’ was specially 
me os for the representation of foliar nervation, 
a t similar representations of isolated leaves 
‘Would proye. more really useful to science. than 





would those of complete plants. Prof. Unger ex- 
pressed his assent to these views, as whole plants 
could not be reproduced by the method in question 
without the loss of the natural position of their 
leaves, and of several other details not to be 
neglected or overseen. 

3. Dr. Ferp, CoHN commented on the organiz- 
ation and development of Volvox globator. The 
propagation of this species is at the same time 
sexual and unsexual, by repeated division of the 
cellules. The sexual propagation proceeds by 
isolated cellules of both sexes swelling and forming 
an internal bag. The result of this process in 
male cellules is the formation of a disc, composed 
of bacilliform corpuscules: these corpuscules pos- 
sess. a very contractile tail, having at its base two 
motor cilia. The disc while lying in the mother- 
cellule is in motion; ata later period the bacilli 
composing the disc are separated, and move among 
each other; finally, they break through the parietes 
of the cellule, enter the cavity of the volvox, crowd 
around the female cellules, and penetrate into their 
inside. Subsequently to this act of impregnation, 
a membrane, which ultimately becomes detached 
in a stellular shape, is formed around the contents 
of the female cellule, or primordial spore. The 
unsexual form is Volvox globator, Ehrb. ; the sexual 
one, with male individuals and unfecundated spores, 
is Spherosira volvox, Ehrb. ; the same with imma- 
ture spores is Velox aureus, Ehrb.; and the same 
with ripe spores is Volvox stellatus, Ehrb. The 
other genera of Volvocina propagate in the manner 
described above. , 

4. Pror. STEIN explained his recent investiga- 
tions on the relations existing between Acineta and 
other Infusoria. The moving bud (Schwirm- 
Sprossling) of Acineta breaks its way through the 
body of the mother individual. It is ciliated, and 
provided with a groove at its upper end ; it comes 
torest aftersome minutes’ movement; protuberances 
appear on its surface, and lengthen into tentacles ; 
the ciliar epithelium vanishes ; the posterior end 
shecomes the anterior ; the bud takes an erect posi- 
tion, and shoots forth a peduncle. Prof. Stein has 
observed this mode of transformation in individuals 
of the species Loxodes bursaria, Stylonychia myti- 
lus, Urostylis grandis, and Bursaria truncatella. 
The embryo-bud of Loxodes bursaria (previously 
investigated by Dr. Cohn) occupies the interior of 
the bedy, and divides itself into two; an aperture 
is formed in the region of the mother-body nearest 
to the place occupied by the embryo-bud, which 
protrudes half through it; its surface is covered 
with protuberances, and at last it becomes free, 
and assumes the proper shape of an Acineta (Podo- 
phrya fica, Ehrb.) This perfect form subsequently 
gives birth to new buds; its body separates into 
two, the superior half withdraws its tentacles and 
covers itself with cilia, while the inferior half 
keeps ‘the Acinetic type, till at last the superior 
part completes its separation and swims away. 
The Acineta, constituting the inferior half of the 
moving-bud, passes, under certain circumstances, 
into a state of repose, and is developed into a 
ribbed cysta. Prof. Stein concluded with remark: 
ing that the Acinetic form of Lemna, having its 
tentacles united into two bundles, produces in its 
interior a number of extremely minute corpuscules, 
issuing by an utricular lateral prolongation : these 
corpuscules seem to have some close relation with 
the process of fecundation. 

5. Dr. Berto. SEEMANN noticed the transmuta- 
tion of Adgilops into wheat, with especial reference 
to M. Regel’s excellent investigations on this sub- 
ject. M. Regel tried to fecundate Aigilops with 
wheat pollen, and thus obtained hybrid forms, 
bearing the generic character of Triticum, and 
answering to the species digilops triticoides. The 
recent experiments of Mr. Henslow have corrobo- 
rated M. Regel’s views on this subject. 

6. Pror. ALEx. BrRauN communicated the re- 
sults of his investigations concerning some micro- 
scopical parasitic plants, especially of the genus 
Hydridium, and exhibited drawings illustrating a 
paper on this subject, to be published in the ‘ Trans- 
actions,’ of the Berlin Academy. He gave details 
concerning the development of a new species, 








Hydridium anatropwm, living parasitically on 
Chetophore. This species in its first stage of life 
assumes the shape of round cellules, situated on 
the filaments of conferve, and subsequently pro- 
truding radicules into theirinterior. The nuclei of 
these cellules decay gradually, the matter con- 
tained in them becomes turbid, and zoospores 
are formed, remarkable for a very long simple 
cilium, and a large oil-drop in their interior ; at a 
later period the cellule opens and sets free these 
zoospores. In another mode of development the 
cellule remains round, without stretching, the 
nucleus increases, the cellule assumes a reddish- 
yellow tint, and the character of a reposing spore. 
Another parasite, living on Chetophore, is a 
species of rhizidium, remarkable for its bi-cellular 
structure. The cellule, originally round, gra- 
dually becomes pyriform, protruding ramifications 
from its narrower part ; subsequently the ramifi- 
cation gives rise to a lateral utricle, with the 
granular contents and generating zoospores pro- 
vided, like those of Hydridium anatropum, with a 
simple cilium and an oily nucleus. The rhizidium 
in question also developes reposing spores. * 

Pror. Braun concluded with some observations 
on the generation of germs without previous fecun- 
dation, quoting as examples Colobogne ilicifolia 
and Chara crinita. “The phenomenon in question 
has been actually observed by Prof. Braun on the 
former of these plants ; as for the latter no similar 
plant has been hitherto observed in the whole of 
Germany, and nevertheless it bears abundant fruit. 

7. PRorEessor KoLEnaTI communicated his ob- 
servations concerning the parasites of theCheiroptera 
(Helminthes, Aphanipiera, Nycteribie, and Acari). 
A new species of Acarus, found on Pteropus 
Aigyptiacus, has received from Professor Kolenati 
the name of ‘ Ancistropus folebori.’ Professor Ko- 
lenati then discussed the peculiar structure of 
the hairs of bats, and exhibited specimens and 
drawings illustrative of his communications, 

8. CHrv. pz Branvt, of St. Petersburg, com- 
muniecated some fragments of his ‘Contributions to 
the Better Knowledge of Russian Mammalia, ’—viz., 
_ (a.) A descriptive and systematic memoir on 
Mustela Zibellina. 

(b.) Notices on the geographical range of twenty- 
eight species of Chetroptera, known to occur in the 
Russian empire (Vespertilio Turcomanicus is the 
only non-European species among them). 

(c.) A paper on the Beaver (Castor fiber), con- 
taining very interesting philological and historical 
notices. The cranium of the American beaver 
differs essentially in its structure from that of the 
European form. 

(d.) Notices on the Vertebrata, and especially 
the Mammalia, of the Ural. Mountains, with the 
localities of each species, forming part of a Zoolo- 
gical Appendix to a voyage narrative, published 
some years ago by the St. Petersburg Geographical 
Society. 

(e.) Disquisition on the geographical range of 
the Tiger, and its relations to mankind. 

9. Pror. Moun, of Padua, read a paper ‘On 
the Peritoneal Muscle of Monitor.’ The heart lies 
deep in the ventral cavity; it gives rise to two. 
aorta branches, afterwards re-uniting, and commu- 
nicating by an aperture between their trunks. He 
found the peritoneal muscle, discovered by Prof. 
Briicke in Psammosaurus griscus, to be composed 
in Monitor of smooth fibres. The sinew of this 
muscle, beginning on the vertebral column, under- 
goes a bifurcation embracing the aorta, so that 
circulation must necessarily be interrupted by the 
contraction of the peritoneal muscle. 

10. Pror. STEIN, of Prague, noticed the occur- 
rence of peculiar bacilliform corpuscules in Infu- 
soria, supposed by him to be organs of touch, on 
account of their being confined to the neighbour- 
hood of the mouth orifice, and of the possibility of 
isolating them. Such organs may be observed in 
the species of the genera Paramecium, Upoglena, 
Trachelium, and Bursaria. Prof. Stein found in 
Bursaria leucas, Ehrbg., an aperture in the con- 
tractile vesicle, not shutting itself, and serving (as 
he supposed) for giving issue to the superfluous 
water. 
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Sxction III.—Zoology and Comparative Ana- 
tomy.—September 18th.—1. M. Bream commu- 
nicated his observations concerning birds edu- 
eating young individuals not hatched by them- 
selves, either of their own or of a different 
species. He stated that his son, when in 
Egypt, saw jays (Corvus glandarius) deposit their 
eggs in the nests of choughs (Corvus monedula), 
a case the reverse of the fact as observed in our 
own countries, where the cuckoo deposits its eggs 
in the nests of birds far inferior in size to itself, 
as the eggs of the jay are notably smaller than 
those of the chough. 

M. FRAUvENFELD stated that he possessed a 
robin (Sylvia rubecula), which, when hatched only 
a few weeks ago, was adopted and brought up by 
a canary bird, which had neither eggs or young 
ones of her own. 

2. M. AsBJirnsEn, of Christiana, exhibited a 
specimen of a Polyparian, first mentioned by O. 
Miller, under the name of Pennatula stellifera, 
and which had not been taken since 1851. 
Asbjirnsen obtained, at a depth of from thirty to 
forty fathoms, numerous stems of it, with from 
one to twenty individuals adhering to each, He 
distributed some specimens to those members 
of the Section who superintended zoological 
museums. The form in question stands between 
Pennatula and Veretillum, constituting a well-de- 
fined genus (Cophobelemne) ; its specific name is 
C. Milleri. 

Pror. V. Carus remarked that this generic 
disposition was perfectly justified by the different 
positions in which the individual animals adhere 
to their common basis. 

3. M. FRAUENFELD discussed the species Paludina 
viridis, Draparnaud, which he thinks has been 
misinterpreted by the generality of conchologists, 
and to be probably an exclusively French species. 
The excellent representation given by M. Drapar- 
naud allows no error in determination, and is per- 
fectly concordant with specimens from Verdun, 
preserved in M. Deshayes’ collection. 

M. FRAvENFELD proved, by exhibiting drawings, 
that all other forms hitherto confounded with 
Paludina viridis are essentially different from it. 
These forms are :— 

Paludina astieri, Dup., France, Vellach, Ma- 
riazell, Lake of Veldes, Italy, Munich ? 

Paludina Dunkeri, Frauenf., Carniolia, Croatia, 
Bilesia. 

Paludina opaca, Zgl., Carniolia, Italy ? 

Paludina Austriaca, Frauenf., near Vienna. 

Paludina cylindrica, Parr., Austria. 

Paludina compressa, Frauenf., Schwarzenfels. 


Special Meeting on the Best Method of Pheenological 
Observations. 


September 19th.—The Committee selected by the 
Botanical Section, on September 18th, for the con- 
sultation in question, was composed of Dr. Fiinn- 
rohr (Ratisbon), Dr. Cohn (Breslau), Dr. Fritsch 
(Vienna), M. Hampe (Blankenburg-in-the-Harz), 
M. Hazslinszky (Eperies, Hungary), Prof. Heer 
(Zurich), M. L. de Heufier (Vienna), M. H. 
Hoffmann (Giessen), Dr. Kerner (Buda, Hungary), 
Dr. Pokorny (Vienna), Dr. Rabenhorst (Dresden), 
Dr. Reissek (Vienna), Dr. Schmitzlein (Erlangen), 
Dr. Sendtner (Munich). Prof. Nageli, of Zurich, 
acted as President. 

Pror, H. Horrmann opened the debate by 
giving his views concerning phenological observa- 
tions as now conducted. He said that these 
observations wanted mutual concordance, both in 
method and in object, a circumstance the more to 
be regretted, as the number of collaborateurs is 
daily increasing. There was a general tendency 
to bring the observed periodical vegetative pheno- 
mena in concordance with climatic circumstances, 
an attempt that had constantly proved unsuccess- 
ful on account of our still imperfect notions of both 
subjects, Other reasons of failure were—the dis- 
similar methods of observing, and the excessive 
number of species of plants which were made the 
subject of observation. He proposed to select for 
obseryation a restricted number of plants among 
species of a wide range of diffusion, and not easily 
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to be overseen, and to concentrate the observations 
on a single individual of each species situated in 
the most favourable locality. ; 

Pror. Herr gave his assent to Prof. Hoffmann’s 
proposal, and exhibited a table, comprising the 
phenological observations made in 34 Swiss locali- 
ties. The period free of frost and snow, and the 
depth to which the ground was congealed (both 
which circumstances Prof. Heer thought of great 
importance), were exactly recorded in these tables. 

Dr. Conn was of opinion that the chief object 
of phenological observations was, to state the aver- 
age epochs of vegetable development in the locali- 
ties where the observations were made—an object 
which required a long series of years for its attain- 
ment. 

M. Hamre gave his assent to Dr. Cohn’s state- 
ment, and discussed the necessity of selecting for 
observation plants whose chief stages of develop- 
ment are coincident with the time of the year, the 
temperature of which comes nearest tothe average 
annual temperature. He also moved that the 
localities where observations should be pursued 
should be predetermined. 

PROF. SENDTNER thought it proper to confine 
phenological observations, for the present at least, 
to the localities where meteorological stations were 
already in activity. 

Pror. HorrMann replied, that the actual con- 
dition of meteorological observatories did not yet 
admit of a comparison of meteorological with 
pheenological results, 

M. DE HEUvFLER called on Dr. Fritsch, who had 
eonsecrated his whole life to this, sort of observa- 
tion, to communicate the results of his experience. 

Dr. Fritsch moved that the members of the 
Committee who had drawn up directions for phe- 
nological observations, should unite for the pur- 
pose of forming a set of general directions. 

In consequence of this motion, the list of plants 
proposed by MM. Cohn, Fritsch, and Hoffmann, 
were submitted to a revision, and the following 
species were selected as objects of observation :— 
Acer platanoides, L., disculus hippocastanum, L.., 
Berberis vulgaris, L., Catalpa syringefolia, Sims, 
Colchicum autumnale, L., Convalaria majalis, L., 
Conylus avellina, L., Crocus vanus, L., Cytisus 
laburnum, L., Daphné mezereum, L., Fagus sylva- 
tica, L., Cornus mascula, L., Traxinusexcelsior, L., 
Fritillaria imperialis, L., Hepatica triloba flore 
cerules, Hordeum vulgare, H. hibernum, H. esti- 
vum, Leucoium vernum, L., Liliwm candidum, L., 
Prunus avium, L., P. padus, L., Pyrus malus, L., 
Ribes grossularia, L., R. rubrum, L., Robinia 
pseudacacia, L., Sambucus nigra, L., Secale 
cereale, S. hibernum, S. e@stivwm, Sorbus aucu- 
paria, Syringa vulgaris, L., Tilia parvivolia, Ehrb. 
Triticum vulgare hibernum, L., Vitis vinifera, L. 

The following stages are to be observed in these 
plants :— : 

1. The first appearance of the superior side of 
the leaves. 

2. The complete development of the first flower 
and the appearance of the pollen. 

3. The normal ripening of the first fruit (not 
attacked by an insect); the beginning of the crop 
of cereals. 

4. The general decoloration of leaves, 

Besides these stages, the course of vegetation 
with regard to meteorological processes is to be 
noted, especially during the epochs of the first and 
last frosts, and the time in which the ground re- 
mains under a cover of snow. Observations on 
general flowering and the maturity of fruit would 
be desirable. When the observation of the above- 
mentioned stages is intended to be continued 
through a series of years, it must constantly be 
made on the same tree, or group of homogeneous 
plants, on the same corn-field or meadow, and in 
other respects under circumstances as nearly as 
possibly alike. 

At the request of the Section for Botany the 
Committee resolved that 500 separate copies of 
their proceedings should be printed for distribu- 
tion, 
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— een 8 eT Meeting.) 
oyal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Faraday. traction 
the Magnet.) , - a 
Architectaral, 7 p.m.—(Prof. Donaldson on Architeetany 
Magnificence of Rome.) bas 
.—Geological, 8 p.m. ie 
Pharmaceutical, 8 p.m. 
R. 8. Literature, & p.m. 
Thursday.— Royal, 8} p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Faraday. The Way in vhig 
the Attractions of the Magnet are related to, and Prods 
by, each other.) 

Royal Society Club, 6 p.m. 

Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Scriptural Museum, 8 p.m.—(Col. Sir Hen Rawlins 
Recent Oriental Discoveries in their velotien to the Bib)” 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 = 

Architectural Association, 8 p.m.—(T. W. Goodman, 

the Architects of the last Century.) mye 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 








VARIETIES. 

0 THE PAST YEAR, 
FRIEND, whose strange and quiet oar, 
Cleaving Time's great sea, 

Touch’d upon our rocky shore, 
Now farewell to thee ! 

One mild star at evening’s gate, 
Lights thy tresses grey ; 

Go, with thy mysterious freight, 
Hoist thy sail, away! 

Thee, upon life’s quicksands driven, 
Winds detaining blew, 

But thy carrier doves to heaven 
Every moment flew. 

We, unconscious of their flight, 
Pass’d thee heedless by, 

Heard not through the restless night 
Thine unceasing cry. 

Now thy mild, departing face, 
Turned to that calm sea, 

Meekly chides our want of grace 
That we slighted thee. 

Go : but ere thou quite depart 
With the vanish’d years, 

Take upon thy silent heart 

Our repentant tears. MP. 

The Douglas Room im Stirling Castle.—A great 
part of the old building forming the Douglas-room 
and the governor’s house, which was some time 
ago destroyed by fire, is to be taken down, and re 
erected as nearly as possible in the same style asit 
was originally. The ‘Stirling Observer’ says nearly 
thirty men are now employed at the work. The 
north wall, adjoining the governor's garden, has 
been entirely taken down, a foundation levelled 
out, and it is now in the course of re-erection. 

Recent Discovery of Antiquities in Germany.— 
In the neighbourhood of Birnheim, in the grand 
duchy of Hesse, about two hours’ drive from May- 
ence, ashort time ago, a gentleman caused some 
ground to be dug from three to four feet deep, and 
the land laid out for a vineyard. In the course of 
the operation some broken jars and pieces of pot- 
tery having been turned up, curiosity was aro 
and more care and attention bestowed by the 
labourers; the result was, that a considerable 
number of antiquities were discovered, am 
which were one branch of a stag’s antlers, a 
implement very much like the modern sheep-shears 
covered with rust, some small knives and arrow: 
heads, two broad swords, seven iron lance- 
of different forms and sizes, a tin apo 8 
spatula, two iron battle-axes, and an iron chain, 
two bosses from shields, two pieces of 
money, some glass beads, a bronze medal, a copper 
buckle, some earthen jars o! different sizes, shaps 
and colour, in excellent preservation. There wer 
besides, a green glass goblet, a small gold rk 
amethyst, two beautiful pearls, a brooch wi 
piece of @ broken iron chain, two very large 
earthen jars, and a large copper ming, a 
many other smaller things. These arg om 
interesting relies were found mixed up with ws 
skeletons about from three to four feet » 
the surface of the ground. Further pens | 
under the direction of a skilful and fo 
archeologist, are to be immediately set on 100. 
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The Right Hon. The LORD CHIEF BARON 
of the EXCHEQUER. 
EDWARD ROMILLY, Esq. 
THOMAS WATSON, Esq., M.D. 
Right Hon. JAMES STUART 
M.P,, Solicitor-General, 
JOHN WRAY, Esq, 


WORTLEY, 


who are under no 
. 


lives of all persons whose names are, 


W, HALES CARROLL, Esy,, DUBLIN, 
REV, J, CUNDILL, B.D, DURHAM, 


CHARLES M, WILLICH; Sxceztary anp Actuary, 








(GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
Usep 1n THE Roya Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tux Finest StaRcH SHE EVER USED. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Groeers, &c. &c. 
Price 8$d. 





WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK’S 


NIVERSITY CANDLES, 
Manufactured for them by PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY, Limited. These candles are unrivalled for Steadi- 
ness and Brilliancy of light, at one-third the price of the finest 
Wax or Sperm. They are free from all unpleasant smell, hard to 
the touch, and contain no deleterious ingredient. Sold, retail 
only, in Ornamental Boxes, at 1s., 4s., and 6s. each. 
BELMONT GLYCERINE SOAP, in Boxes, 6d., 1s., and Is. 6d. 
each. Terms, Cash. 
The City Retail Depot for Price’s Patent Candles, Night- 
Lights, &c., Whitmore and Craddock, 16, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London. (Old Servants of Price’s Candie Company.) 





RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHI’S 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest speci f British factures in Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility 
or luxury. A-separate department for Papier-Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables, Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
.Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shippi ders d. The 
same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 











CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE EXUBERANCE OF THE FEELINGS 
amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine 
to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to 
devote increased attention to the duties of the toilet. It is at this 
festive season that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential—viz :— 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

For the Growth, and for Improving and Beautifying the Hair, 
imparting a transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in 
decorative charm. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and softness 
to the Hands and Arms, and eradicates cutaneous defects. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens the 

Gums, and renders the Breath sweet and pure. ‘. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS!!! 





DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has.now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence and almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consuMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DESILITY, 
“AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
; Its leading distinctive characteristics are : 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
BAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 





OPINION OF 
C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 


Physician to the Torquay Hospital for Consumption, Torquay; Author 
of ‘* Essays on Pulmonary Tubercle,” &c. &c. 


“T have no hesitation in saying that I generally prefer your Cod 
Liver Oil, for the following reasons :—I have found it to agree better 
with the digestive organs, especially in those patients who con- 
sider themselves to be bilious; it seldom causes nausea or 
eructation ; it is more palatable to most patients than the other 
kinds of Cod Liver Oil; it is stronger, and consequently a smaller 
dose is sufficient,” 





Sold onty in Impertac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.94.; Quarts 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. Dz Joncu’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by most respectable 
Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 

Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 

London: W. Kentand Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS A MIRACLE OF 
SCIENCE, AND NEVER FAILING REMEDY FOR 
LIVER AND STOMACH COMPLAINTS.—Edward Robertson, 
of John Street, Bristol, in a letter to Professor Holloway, respect- 
fully informs him that he suffered for many years with a disease 
of the liver and stomach, until his constitution became so en- 
feebled and debilitated that he was entirely confined to his room 
At this crisis he was strongly recommended to give Holloway’s 
Pills a trial ; he did so for a few weeks, and was quite restored to 
health and strength, 

Sold by all Medicjne Vendors ghout the World;at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; -by A, Stampa, Constantinople; A, 
@uidicy, Smyrna; and E, Muir, Malta, : 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


(Jim.§. 








WORKS IN NATURAL HISTORY, 


ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH COLOURED PLATES, 








Curtis's Botanical Magazine ; 


Comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, and of other 
Botanical Establishments. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.L.S. Pub- 
lished Monthly in Numbers, each containing 6 coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. 


Journalof Botany and Kew Miscellany; 


Containing Original Papers by Eminent Botanists, and the Botanical 
News of the Month. Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. In 
Monthly Numbers. One Plate. 2s. 


Flora of New Zealand. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. In 2 volumes. 
4to. 130 coloured Plates. £12 12s. 


Flora of Tasmania. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. Now Publishing 
in Parts, with 20 Plates. Price £1 11s. 6d. coloured ; £1 1s. plain. 


Flora of the Antarctic Islands. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
With 200 coloured Plates. £10 15s. ; £7 10s. plain. 


Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya; 


2 vols. 4to, 


An Account of the Rhododendrons recently discovered in the Moun- 
tains of Eastern Himalaya. By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
Imperial folio. 30 coloured Plates. £3 16s. 


Sikkim-Himalayan Plants, 


Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim. The Botanical 
Descriptions and Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. Folio. 
24 coloured Plates. £5 5s. 


Phycologia Britannica; 
Containing coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the British Sea- 
weeds. By PROFESSOR HARVEY, M.R.1.A. 4 vols. 360 Plates. 
8vo. £7 17s. 6d. 


Illustrations of British Myeology ; 


Or, Figures and Descriptions of British Funguses. By Mrs. HUSSEY. 
4to. First Series, 90 coloured Plates, £7 12s. 6d.; Second Series, 
50 Plates, £4 7s. 6d. 


The Esculent Funguses of England; 


Their Classical History, Uses, Characters, Development, Nutritious 
Properties, Modes of Cooking, &. By the Rev. DR. BADHAM. 
8vo. 20 coloured Plates. 21s. 


Notes and Notions on Created Things. 


First and Second Series. By the Author of ‘‘ Episodes of Insect Life.” 
With numerous Wood-engravings. 12mo. 5s. each Series. 





Conchologia Iconica; 


Or, Figures and Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals yi 
Critical Remarks on their Synonyms. By LOVELL REEVE, Fig 
F.G.S. Monthly in Parts, each containing 8 coloured Plates, 10s, 


Conchologia Systematica ; 


Or, Complete System of Conchology; in which the Mollum » 
described and classified. By LOVELL REEVE, F.LS, R63 
300 coloured Plates. 2 vols. 4to. £10. 


Curtis's British Entomology, 


Completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, forming 16 volumes. With 71) 
coloured Plates. Price £43 16s. Now offered at £21. 


Western Himalaya and Tibet ; 


The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern Inia 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 8vo. 15s. 


Travels on the Amazon and Rio Neqn 


By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarkson the Voe 
of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. LATHAM, M-D., F.B.S& 80.1% 


Travels in the Interior of Brazil, 


Principally through the Gold and Diamond Districts. By. GHOR 
GARDNER, M.D.,.F.L.8. Second Edition. 8vo. With Plateal 
Map. 12s. 


Circumnavigation of the Globe; 


Being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the cm 
mand of Captain Kellett, R,N., C.B. By BERTHOLD SEEMAM, 
F.L.S. 2vols. 8vo. Tinted Lithographs. 21s. 


The Last of the Arctic Voyages, 


Under the command of Captain Sir E. Belcher, ©.B., with Notes 
the Natural History, by Sir J. Richardson, Professor Owen, Thomm 
Bell, J. W. Salter, and Lovell Reeve. 40 plates. 2 vols. Svo. 36 


Loology of the Samarang, 
Under the command of Captain Sir Edward Belcher, ©.B., daring 
the Years 1843—46. Edited by ARTHUR ADAMS, F.LS, 4 
55 coloured Plates. £3 10s. 


Loology of the Herald, 


Under the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., during the Yas 
1845-51. Edited by Professor EDWARD FORBES, F.RS 3 
Parts. £2 2s. 


‘Botany of the Herald, 


Under the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the Yeas 
1845—51. By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 8 Parts us 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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by him at his Office, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sarvspar, January 3, 1857, 
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